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The  town  r>f  Shelburne  is  situnred  in 
Nortlieni  N<'W  Hair.psiiire,  e'gliry  six 
in  lies  from  Port  lain  I,  Me.,  an  A  twelve 
ttiiles  froiJi  the  foot  of  Mr.  VVMshinirton. 
The  AndroseogJfin  river  tlivide-:  it  iierirly 
in  the  centre.  ree»-ivihg  the  w.itiT.*  Of 
two  |»aralh»l  ranges  of  nionntains.  Rfir- 
tle  river  the  larirest  M  ihntary  tlie 
Southern  side,  ami  Lead  Mine  brook  un 
the  northern. 

Tije  town  i«  only  six  miles  square, 
bonnded  north  by  Snccess,  east  by 
Gilea  1,  Me.,  sonrii  by  Bean's  Pnreliase 
and  \\  e<t  by  (Joihani,  f(>rnierly  Shelbnrne 
A'Idition.  The  intervales  vary  from  a 
few  nuls  to  half  a  mile  in  width,  :md 
were  formerly  eovered.  as  tlie  <  nc  rclinic 
mountains  are  n*»w,  by  a  mixed  growth 
of  sprue*-,  bemloek,  pin^  and  hard  wood. 
Mt.  Moriafi  is  tlie  higliest  elevation, 
4771  feet  in  be1*>ht.  A  signal  station 
was  established  theie  in  1870  with  a 
teleplionic  eommnnication  wiih  'Jm  ham. 
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All  the  smaller  wil<!  animals  at>omirl. 
while  h(*ars,  tishercats  and  deer  are 
ocea«ional?y  seen.  The  scenery  is  varied 
ai.d  lov*»!y  t<»  tliop-e  artistic  enou«:h  to 
ai>|>reciare  if.  UTh  lif^anl  a  lady  artist 
slnT  that  if^bWhf  1*6  hAH'she  s«^en  siicii  rieh 
antuinnal  coloring  a*  in  Shelbnrne.  Sev- 
eral pietnivftque  spots  n»ay  he^  found  on 
the  Lead  Mine  brook,  and  the  little  flat 
called  The  Ga»d*^n  is  used  as  a  campini^ 
gronnd  l)y  tourisrs.  ()n  the  north  side 
bt  MtvWinthrot)  isTViosps  rork  sb  ealh^d, 
sixty  feet  hiirh.  and  rising  at  aii  angl^  of 
titty  decrees.  fn  tlie  wiht*r  vvat»r 
trickles  <>ver  ir.  tormina  a  heaiitifnl  i<*e 
ea'c  nle.  Near  by  was  rhn  Gran nj^  Sr^ir- 
hird  rock.  Avbere  the  old  (loctri^ss  h  Id 
h«  r  hoive  t)y  the  t)riiHc  tlirongh  a  st'^nny 
n  g^«t.  It  has  since  en  split  np  U*v 
rMili«»Md  bridgHS  an<l  nnd»  rpii  ni:  gs.  On 
Pe.rbody  l>rook.  bet\ve»'n  Red  Hill  and 
Baldcap  are  Slielbnrne  Fails.  In  tiie 
spr  ng  th  y  can  be  s«  en  two  thirds  the 
h  ngrh  of  the  town,  appearin^^^  like  a 
g'e  it  dritlt  of  snow.  A  t>arty  of  i»e  itlc- 
nMMi  who  stopped  at  the  Sr.  Charles 
Ilonse  cnt  a  path  aloniT  the  bank  oC  tlie 
brook,  and  the  Falls  are  one  of  ihe  ob- 
jects of  interest  to  sununcr  visitor^. 

Baldcap.  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  bare 
ledge  at  the  top.  and  in  height  ranks 
next  to  Moriah.    It  is   easy  to  ascend 
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an<l  Hffnr  u  (l^'Pghtriil  view.  A  litiie 
piMnl  of  (rl.'ar.  (MM>1  WMrt-r  n  ar  tlu^  smii- 
mit  vva-i  (.'lirHrvn^^d  Dre  im  Lak<^  l)y  somo 
roiiiHnric  vi^ir«»r.  In  m  g.>o  I  scM'Umi  hlne- 
l)iMTiH<  nre  pientS'  <»ii  nil  thn  inoinit  iiiis 
on  rh«  Morrli  of  th^*  iwer.  hirnish- 
ill;;  too  I  for  rliH  liears.  an  I  en()ii;j:h  t«> 
sp.n-H  for  Miiyone  vvh  >  chooses  to  curry 
tiM'iii  ott* rlit*  hills. 

The  town  was  ^^laiiteH  in  1770  hy 
G.*ori:e  1 1  Mo  Mark  VV^nnr worth  ;m(l  six 
other-i.  Mini  w:is  snrveyed  hy  Theodore 
Aik  n^oii  tlie  saiiM*  V"  In  1820  wh^n 
it  VVMS  incorpoi af ed.  the  popnhmon  wis 
230.  hi  18r)9  it  \v;i^  480.  hut  nfjir  the 
hniMing  of  ihe  G. 'I\  H.  Mn<l  the  estah- 
li.*limfnr  of  tin*  niMchine  *»hops  :  nl  Inm- 
her  mills  Mt  (JorliMin  the  yoiifii.'er  people 
kept  moving  avvHV.  t  ill  hv  ih^*  la>t  cen- 
sus t!ie  popuhiiioii  is  onlv  259. 

CHAPTEK  II. 

THE  FIRST  SErrLEKS. 
'I'o  M\ oid  repef  iv'on  a  id  ennfnsiini.  we 
shall  only  in  this  chapter  give  a  hri»  f 
noiireof  some  of  rhe  old*  r  fimilie*;. 
tracing  them  down  lo  tin-  pioent  ^en-  ra- 
tion. f«tid  reserve*  an  account  of  the  r  in- 
dll^t;•iHs.  coiiv(:n  enee  for  ti av«  J.chnn  lii  s, 
schco's  &c..  for  >uhse(jiieiit  i  h.-.ptt'rs. 
The  sanje  spirit  ot  n..rf«it  fliai  drove  onr 
forefather.- In  in  En^l.-ndio  iiie  foihid- 
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tlieir  (|p«een<l;jnts  ro  iHMve  ilie  growing 
towns  and  enltivHtH*!  fiinu!«  or*  liuit  pros- 
perous Stale,  an  I  se^k  a.  Innn**  in  tlie 
gloomy  toH'-t-' of  norrln*rn  Nt*vv  Hamp- 
shire. Anionj^  the  t\r<t  to  ieave  the 
eoni forts  of  eivilize<l  ^ocittv  tha 
dangers  anil  privations  ')f  the  wilderness 
was 

HOPE  AUS  riN. 

who  came  to  Slielbnrne  njore  tlian  a 
linmire  I  years  ago.  and  iM  gnn  a  cl«  ar- 
in^i  on  tlii*  north  side  of  tlie  r  ver.  near 
the  Main'  lii  e.  The  sn  »vv  was  five  u  et 
(f  ej)  when  his  wite  wa'k>M|  np  fr  *m 
Bel  hel  cany  n/ o  je  ('liild  in  In  r  arms 
while  two  ottiers  (dung  to  h  r  skirts. 
With  a  reckless  nniiroviilencte  Imrdly 
exen-ahle.  Mr.  An?tin  o  ul  neg  ectied  to 
provide  «*v«n  tempnia'y  shelter  f(»r  nis 
li  tle  family.  But  spruee  hongh^i  v\ «  re 
h:in<ly.  and  in  a  short  liine  a  r4)of  v\iis 
thiown  ov«  r  the  l<»g  (•ii*)in.  some  ion<.h 
lioards  nailed  to^ei her  ftn*  a  <h»or.  the 
snow  shoveled  ont  and  a  tire  huiit  he- 
tv\  een  stones  <»r  jireen  log^.  Here  they 
livc<l.  makiiiii'  oetasional  improvements 
nnril  prosperity  enahled  him  to  hnild  a 
more  convenient  franh"  hon^e. 

Ol  the  fannly  <d'  five  ehihiren.  Maij'- 
ami  dndirli  remained  s'njile.    J.ytlia  and 
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Hannah  married  Samuel  Wheeler,  James 
married  Sally,  daughter  of  Joseph  Lary, 
Jr..  of  Gilead,  and  built  a  handsome  two- 
story  house  a  little  below  his  father's. 
Of  his  children,  John  and  Caverno  died, 
and  Dearborn  married  Rose,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Ezekiel  CofHn,  and  lived  at  home 
till  after  the  death  of  his  father,  when 
he  moved  to  Gilead,  and  the  name  of 
Shelburne's  first  resident  was  dropped 
from  her  annals. 

Mr.  Hope  Austin  is  remembered  by 
elderly  people  of  to-day  as  a  pleasant- 
spoken  old  gentleman,  very  much  bent, 
walking  back  and  forth  fr(»m  his  house  to 
the  mill,  with  his  hands  clasped  behind 
him;  and  the  Austins,  as  a  family,  were 
pleasant,  hospitable  and  industrious. 

DANIEL  INGALLS 
lived  just  across  the  river,  and  was  Mr. 
Austin's  nearest  neighbor.  He  was 
much  esteemed  for  his  higli  moral  char- 
acter. Iveligion  was  a  part  of  his  daily 
life,  but  he  was  cheerful  and  could  even 
make  a  dry  joke  now  and  then.  One 
spring  he  killed  a  moose  and  according 
to  custom,  invited  his  neiglil)ois  t«>  go 
out  and  haul  in  what  they  wanted.  For 
some  reason  Mr,  Austin  failed  to  go,  but 
the  next  day  he  happened  in  just  as  the 
deacon's  family  were  sitting  down  to 
dinner, 
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^*Won't  you  have  a  piece  of  roast 
moose  meat,  Mr.  Austin?"  inquired  Mr. 
Ingalls.  pleasantly. 

don't  care  if  I  do,"  sniffing  the 
savory  steam  and  putting  up  his  hand  to 
remove  a  qnid  of  tobacco. 

•  Wei!,''  was  the  unexpected  response, 
''you  can  have  all  you  want  by  going 
out  after  it." 

Moses,  his  oldest  son,  v^as  a  sailor; 
energetic,  resolute,  and  rather  rough. 
It  is  said  his  prospective  mother-in-law 
said  to  him,  jocosely : 

'^J^^ancy  will  hold  your  nose  to  the 
grindstone,  Mr.  Ingalls." 

"'Ill  give  you  leave  to  turn,  ma'am, 
when  she  does,"  was  his  defiant  answer. 

He  married  Nancy  Barker,  and  lived 
near  where  C.  J.  Lary  now  does,  Dan- 
iel, his  son,  married  Mary  Barker,  and 
cleared  a  farm  on  Ingalls'  brook,  where 
his  widow  now  lives  with  her  son  Henry 
and  his  family.  Frederick,  second  son 
of  Moses,  married  Susan  Heath,  died  in 
his  prime,  and  his  descendants  moved 
away. 

Robert,  third  son  of  Moses,  married 
Rowena  Hills,  and  bought  the  farm  on 
Clemens  brook,  cleared  b}^  the  Evanses. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men 
in  the  place,  filling  many  offices  with 
honor  and  ability.     It  is  remarked  of 
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him,  as  of  the  late  J.  R.  Hitchcock,  ''He 
always  recognized  an  acquaintance,  rich 
or  poor,  high  or  low,  with  the  same 
readiness  and  courtesy/'  It  is  a  trait  of 
character  well  worth  cultivating  by 
many.  His  daughter.  Caroline,  a  most 
estimable  lady,  died  at  Gorham  in  1870, 
when  rhe  typhoid  fever  was  such  a  con- 
tagious and  fatal  disease.  Rufus  married 
Emeline,  gre.at-grandaughter  of  Capt. 
Joseph  Lary  ot  Gilead.  She  also  died  dur- 
ing the  epidemic,  and  several  years  after 
Mr.  Ingails  married  Hattie  McKenty. 
His  son,  Frederick,  only  fifteen  years 
old,  edits  a  small  paper,  called  The 
Little  Messenger, 

FLETCHER  INGALLS, 

the  younger  son  of  Deacon  Daniel, like  his 
father,  was  of  a  very  high  moral  nature. 
Every  birth-day  he  religiously  kept  as  a 
day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  At  a  time 
when  intoxicating  liquors  vvere  free,  al- 
most as  water,  he  was  a  firm  advocate 
of  temperance.  The  Cold  Water  Army, 
an  orgatiizatfon  designed  lo  embrace  the 
youth  of  both  sexes,  was  his  conception, 
and  the  first  temperance  lecture  given 
here  was  by  his  appointment.  He  mar- 
ried Mercy  Lary .  who  died  shortly  after 
the  birth  of  her  child.  For  many  years 
her  sister  kept  house  for  Mr.  Ingails, 


aid  cared  for  his  little  daughter  Polly, 
who  married  Barker  Burbank,  son  of 
Capt.  Eliphalet  Burbank  of  Gilead.  Mr, 
Burbank  was  a  practical  fartner,  a  suc- 
cessful merchant,  and  a  lawyer  of  con- 
siderable ability.  He  built  a  large,  hand- 
some house  a  short  distance  from  his 
father-in-law,  acquired  a  comfortable 
fortune,  and  reared  a  family  of  fourteen 
children.  Only  two  remain  in  town. 
Paj^son  married  Mary  iSmith,  and  has 
six  sons,  enough  to  perpetuate  the 
family  name,  and  Martin,  who  married 
Mary,  grandaughter  of  Oapt.  Joseph 
Pinkham,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Jackson. 

Judge  Robert  Burbank,  of  Boston, 
now  owns  the  homestead,  and  has  added 
to  it  till  his  estate  is  the  largest  in  town, 
A  more  extended  description  of  th« 
house  and  grounds  will  be  given  in  a 
chapter  devoted  to  the  stock  farm.  The 
Ingalls'  have  always  borne  a  stainless 
name,  and  in  wealth  and  social  position, 
in  age  and  rank,  as  one  of  the  first  fam- 
ilies of  Shelburne. 
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STEPHEN  MESSER. 

Fortune,  as  well  as  Justice,  is  blind  and 
tickle,  and  her  gifts  uve  bestowed  more 
by  chance  than  merit.  Although  as 
worthy  as  his  neighbors.  Mr.  Messer  was 
very  poor,  and  often  sorely  troubled  to 
provide  food  for  his  little  ones.  Fortu- 
nately, they  had  a  cow,  and  her  milk 
gave  a  relish  to  potatoes  and  hasty  pud- 
ding when  nothing  else,  not  even  salt, 
could  be  obtained.  Once,  not  a  potato 
nor  bit  of  meal  remained.  The  only 
article  of  food  in  the  house  was  a  little 
pat  of  unsalted  butter.  Samuel,  three 
or  four  years  old,  went  up  to  the  shelf 
and  running  his  little  fore- finger  through 
it.  put  some  in  his  mouth.  When  one  of 
the  older  children  directed  Mrs  Messer's 
attention  to  him.  the  poor,  discouraged 
mother  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming: 
••Do  let  the  poor  little  dear  eat  it  if  he 
can." 

But  their  scanty  allowance  did  not 
seem  to  shorten  the  lives  or  weaken  the 
constitution  of  the  hardy  family.  Per- 
haps, like  Dr.  Tanner,  when  they  got 
something  to  eat  they  made  up  lost 
time. 

John,  one  of  the  sons,  married  Sally 
Peabody,  and  always  worked  out,  dying 
at  a  good  old  age  as  poor  as  in  his  child- 
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hood.  Luck,  ^ood  or  bad,  runs  iu  the 
blood,  like  consumption  or  scrofula,  and 
a  man  is  no  more  to  blame  for  being  poor 
than  he  is  for  being  bald  headed  or  near 
sighted.  Uncle  John,  as  he  was  familiar- 
ly called,  was  a  great  hunter,  or  rathnr 
was  fond  ot'liunting.  fur  one  of  his  old 
acquaintances  says  he  was  so  cowardly 
he'd  climb  an  alder  bush  with  his  snow- 
shoes  on  if  he  saw  so  much  as  a  flock  of 
wild  ducks.  One  spring  he  went  out 
deer-hunting  in  company  with  Enocli 
and  Allan  Peabody.  They  went  as  far 
as  ouccess.  and  Allan,  who  was  suffer- 
ing witli  sick  lieadache,  wanted  to  stop 
over  night  at  Ben  Bean's;  but  Mr.  Mes- 
ser  insisted  on  returning.  It  was  grow- 
ing dark ;  the  crust  was  like  glare  ice. 
and  presently  Uncle  John's  snow-shoes 
went  out  from  under  him,  and  away  he 
went  dowii  the  hill,  shouting  at  the  top 
of  his  voice, 

'*rm  gone,  Tm  gone,  sartin  as  crea- 
tion!" 

Sticking  their  axe  in  the  snow^  the 
youTig  men  let  themselves  carefully 
down  the  steep  incline.  Directed  by  his 
loud  lamentations  they  soon  found  the 
clumsy  old  gentleman  hung  up  in  a 
spruce  top.  With  some  difficulty  he  was 
set  to  rights,  and  then  the  axe  was  lost, 
and  Allan  was  too  sick  and  cold  to  care 
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if  the  whole  party  had  becnlosr.  Evident- 
ly they  could  not  go  on  till  daylight,  and 
Enoch  started  a  fire  and  tended  it  all 
ni^ht  with  such  fuel  as  he  could  find  and 
break  up. 

Nanc}^  Messer,  a  daughter  of  Stephen, 
married  Amos  Peabody.  and  after  living; 
in  Gilead  and  llandolpli  came  to  Shel- 
hurne  and  settled  on  Pe  abody  brook, 
where  three  of  their  childi-en,  Aaron, 
Nancy  and  Allan,  still  leside.  Four 
otheis.  Hannah.  Esther,  Bathsheba  and 
Elmira,  died  of  consumption  while  in 
youth.  Stephen  married  Hepzibeth 
Evans  and  cleared  the  adjoining  farm. 
He  was  intimately  'connected  with  the 
town  business,  and  also  with  the  aff'airs 
of  the  church.  He  was  never  very  strong 
but  lived  to  the  age  of  fifty,  when  he 
died  with  that  scouige  of  his  family, 
(consumption.  His  widow  lived  on  the 
home  farm  with  her  son  Poswell  till  her 
death  last  December.  Enoch,  another 
son  of  Amos  Peabody.  married  Judith 
Wheeler  and  lived  for  j^everal  years  next 
farm  to  his  brother  Stephen.  Then  he 
moved  to  Berlin  and  subsequently  to 
Stark.  In  the  cellar  over  which  his 
honse  stood  is  growing  a  white  bircli 
tree,  four  feet  in  ciicum^'erence. 

Betsy  Messer,  daughter  of  Stephen 
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Messer.  went  to  Andover  to  live  with  an 
aunt,  wliere  she  met  and  married 
THOMAS  HUBBARD. 
They  lived  at  Andover,  Draeut  and 
Bradford  before  they  came  to  Shelbnrne. 
Mrs.  Hubbard  rode  from  Massachusetts 
on  horse-back,  and  the  rough  log  house 
on  the  hillside  must  have  looked  very 
uninviting.  They  reared  a  large  family 
of  children,  experiencing  all  the  discom- 
forts that  Ufiually  fall  to  the  lot  of  peo- 
ple with  limited  means  and  a  growing 
family.  Afterward^  they  lived  on  the 
farm  now  owned  by  John  Head,  and 
finally  settled  near  the  top  of  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Great  Hill.  Of  their 
children,  Erastus  and  Rufus  married 
dauo^hters  of  Abraham  Wilson  and  re- 
moved to  Wliitefield.  Enoch  and  Leon- 
ard married  daughters  of  Amos  Peabody. 
Jeflferson  man  ied  a  daughter  of  George 
Green  and  for  twenty-five  years  was 
station  agent  of  the  G.  T.  R.  at  Shel- 
bnrne. No  other  proof  is  needed  of  his 
honesty  and  fidelity.  Maria  Hubbard 
married  Joshua  Kendall,  and  her  daugh- 
ter Pamela  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Green  of 
Portland. 

We  were  shown  a  looking-glass  and 
warming-pan  that  formed  part  of  the 
household  goods  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas 
Hubbard,  and  were  brought  from  Mass- 
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achusetts  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
century  ago.  The  names  of  Messer, 
Peabody  and  Hubbard  are  closely  en- 
twined, and  their  descendants  comprise 
a  large  proportion  of  our  present  popu- 
lation. 

THOMAS  GREEN. 

Some  people  have  a  faculty  for  mak- 
ing money  under  the  mo?t  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, while  in  others  this  faculty 
is  wholly  lacking.  Although  Mr.  Green 
began  a  home  in  the  heart  of  the  forest, 
by  good  calculation  and  economy  he  noc 
only  made  a  living,  but  laid  up  consider- 
able property.  In  his  (»ld  age  his  mind 
became  feeble  and  disordered,  and 
though  worth  enough  to  buy  half  the 
town,  he  was  haunted  by  a  fear  of  starva- 
tion. One  evening  in  early  spring  he 
came  out  of  his  room,  with  slippers  on, 
and  went  out  at  the  back  door.  He  was 
never  seen  again.  His  footsteps  were 
followed  across  the  intervale  on  to  the 
river.  The  dark,  swift-flowing  water 
told  the  rest.  Whether  he  meditated 
suicide  or  wandered  aimlessly  on,  un- 
thinking of  the  open  channel,  will  never 
be  known. 

Edward,  a  son  of  Thomas,  married 
Nancy  Birdin.  Twenty-one  of  his  fam- 
ily reside  in  town.    Three  children,  Ly- 
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ma»i,  Darius  and  Manson,  ten  grand- 
children  and  eight  great-grandchildren, 
Geoi  ge.  another  son  of  Thomas,  when 
he  became  of  age,  received  one  hundred 
dollars  in  cash,  and  a  piece  of  land  on 
the  Magalloway.  Not  liking  to  settle 
so  far  from  his  friends.  George  sold  this 
land  and  bought  a  lot  just  across  the 
river  from  home.  Unlike  some  young 
men  who  begin  at  the  top  and  tumble 
down,  Mr.  Green  began  at  the  bottom 
and  climbed  up.  He  built  a  tiny  house 
containing  only  a  kitchen  and  bedroom, 
took  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Abial  Walker, 
and  set  up  housekeeping  by  himself. 
Three  or  four  years  after  he  married 
Hannah  Lary,  a  younger  sister  of  James 
Austiirs  wife.  As  fast  as  his  means  al- 
lowed he  built  additions  till  in  1817  it 
was  a  long,  two-story  house,  with  lai'ge, 
square  rooms  above  and  below.  It  was 
now  turnished  for  a  tavern,  and  for  more 
than  fifty  ye  irs  afltorded  accommodation 
for  the  traveling  public.  People  from 
Lancaster  (Upper  Coos)  on  their  way  to 
Portland,  frequently  fifteen  or  twenty 
double  teams  at  once,  stopped  here  to 
bait  their  horses  and  t:ike  something  to 
comfort  themselves.  Of  course  it  was 
dreadful  wrong,  (taking  something,  we 
mean,  not  baiting  the  horses)  but  why 
was  it  any  worse  to  step  up  to  the  bar 
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before  a  whole  roomful,  toss  down  a 
glass  of  sweetened  water,  or  anything 
else,  than  it  is  now  to  wink  to  ones 
bosom  friend,  go  round  A's  barn,  drink 
the  same  stuff,  only  nastier,  from  a  little 
black  bottle,  and  come  back  with  such 
an  absurd  look  of  innocence  and  uncon- 
ciousness? Let  us  be  consistent,  and  not 
hold  up  our  hands  in  holy  horror  at  the 
motes  in  our  ancestors*  eyes  while  the 
beam  remains  in  our  own. 

When  the  Grand  Trunk  railroad  was 
built,  the  glory  of  Green's  tavern  de- 
parted. Mr.  Green  was  an  honest,  plain- 
spokf^n  man.  It  is  said  ot  him  that  know- 
ingly, he  would  not  defraud  a  person  ot 
h  single  cent.  His  two  daughters  mar- 
ried and  lived  near,  and  his  widow  died 
in  1879,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
two  years. 

Jonas,  youngest  son  of  Thomas,  was  a 
hard-w^orking,  stern,  and  rather  unsocial 
man,  but  his  life's  history  is  invested 
with  a  romance  worthy  the  skillful  pen 
of  an  accomplished  novelist.  His  first 
choice  for  a  wife  was  Rachel  Lary^  The 
day  was  set  foi  the  wedding,  and  part  of 
her  things  had  been  carried  to  the  new 
home,  but  Death  suddenly  appeared  and 
claimed  the  bride  for  his  own.  After  a 
suitable  time,  Mr.  Green  transferred  his 
affections  to  her  sister  Mercy,  and  mar- 
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ried  her.  She  died  in  a  few  years,  and 
their  only  child,  a  little  daughter,  was 
also  taken,  leaving  Mr.  Green  again 
alo'ie/  He  afterwards  married  the 
youngest  sister,  Susannah,  who  survives 
him.  His  )ldest  son,  Thomas,  married 
Colossia  Coffin,  and  was  killed  at  JNaples, 
Me*,  by  the  falling  of  a  chimney.  Last 
summer,  Oliver,  the  youngest  son  of 
Jonas,  bought  the  Green  tavern  stand 
and  remodeled  it  for  a  summer  boarding 
house.  He  is  an  experienced  hotel  pro- 
prietor, and  reported  wealthy. 

Mr.  Jonas  Green  lived  on  the  home 
place  till  the  death  of  his  parents,  then 
on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Charles  Phil- 
brook,  and  finally  on  the  Jewett  tarm. 
His  last  sick'jess  was  very  distressing, 
but  he  bore  it  as  he  did  the  many  disap- 
pointments and  perplexities  of  his  life, 
with  patience  and  fortitude,  feeling  as- 
sured of  unbroken  rest  and  happiness  in 
eternity. 

Eunice  Pratt  was  a  sister  of  Thomas 
Green's  wife,  and  came  with  them  from 
Massachusetts.  During  the  twenty  years 
that  Mrs.  Green  suffered  with  consump- 
tion Aunt  Eunice  faithfully  cared  for  her 
and  attended  to  the  housework.  She 
lived  to  see  two  generations  grow  up 
around  her.  and  the  forest  give  place  to 
fertile  farms.   She  died   on   the  home 
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place,  of  cancer,  nearly  thirt}^  years 
ago. 

SAMUEL  WHEELER 
was  an  old  revolutioiiary  soldier,  and 
dearly  loved  to  recount  the  dangers  he 
had  passed  and  the  privations  he  had  en- 
dured. One  of  his  stories  was  this:  A 
squad  of  about  forty  Continentals  were 
lired  upon  by  a  party  (»f  Tories,  lying  in 
ambush.  With  ready  prt-st^jice  of  mind 
the  commanding  officer  ordered  one  hun- 
flrcd  to  keep  the  road,  and  the  rest  to 
scour  the  woods.  Thinking  they  had 
more  than  met  their  match,  the  Tories 
fled  in  confusion,  firing  their  guns  in  the 
air.  ''I  did  hate"  said  the  old  num,  ''to 
see  them  waste  their  powder  so."  When 
we  remember  what  difficulty  the  Con- 
tinental army  had  to  get  ammunition, 
the  force  ot  his  remark  will  be  appreci- 
ated. Mr.  Wheeler's  cle;iring  was  on 
the  Ingalls  brook  clos(?  C'»  the  base  of 
the  mountains,  where  tlio  sun  lay  vvarni- 
ly  till  past  noon,  and  the  cold,  nortii- 
west  wind  could  not  striKc.  in  the  cold 
fieason  of  1816,  when  snow  fell  every 
month  of  the  year,  he  was  the  onl}^  one 
whose  corn  got  ripe  enough  to  grow 
again.  The  next  spring  he  sold  it  for 
two  dollars  a  bushel.  His  daughter  Lucy 
kept  his  home  many  years,  and  after- 
ward lived  with  her  brother  Amos,  who 
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married  Lydia  Gould  and  moved  to 
Milan.  He  made  spinning  wheels  and 
regulated  cdoeks. 

Samuel,  Jr,,  was  a  licensed  preacher, 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  regular  minister 
conducted  the  religious  exercises  of  the 
place.  He  married  the  Austin  sisters, 
L3^lia  and  Hannah.  The  children  were 
Austin,  Joseph,  Samuel,  Anna,  Margaret 
and  Juditii. 

Austin  was  a  Freewill  Baptist  minister, 
talented  and  well  educated.  Judith  mnr- 
j'ied  Enoch  Peabody  and  moved  to  Stark, 
where  two  of  her  daughters,  Mrs.  James 
Dodge  and  Mrs.  James  Larrabee  still 
reside. 

Ann-i  was  Mrs.  Reuben  Hobart,  and 
Margaret,  or  Aunt  Peg^i^y,  as  she  was 
familiarly  called,  lived  with  Samuel,  and 
died  single. 

Samuel  married  Eliza,  daughter  of 
Life  Burbank,  by  whom  he  had  four 
children.  Years  after  when  his  second 
wife  died  leaving  a  family  of  four  little 
ones,  his  daughter  Betsy,  only  Kixteen 
or  seventeen  years  old,  took  charge,  and 
with  a  patience  aad  self-abnegation  rare- 
ly equalled,  staged  with  the  orphan 
children  till  the  youngest  sister  was 
capable  of  managing  her  father's  house. 
A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Wheeler  bought  the 
Austin  farm,  where  he  now  lives,  and 
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his  son  Eilery  owns  the  home  place. 
This  is  the  only  farm  in  town  that  has 
descended  from  lather  to  son  in  a  direct 
line  for  four  generations.  We  wish  moi'e 
pi  ide  of  ancestry  were  felt  in  this  conn- 
try,  and  farms  redeemed  from  the  forest 
mi<yht  be  bequeathed  to  children  for 
centuries,  a  priceless  legacy  entailed  by 
love,  if  not  by  law. 

.JiEVANS  AND.CLEMENS. 

Jonathan  Evans  and  Benjamin  Clem- 
ens came  to  Shelburne  at  the  same  or 
iie;-uiy  the  ?ame  time.  They  were  both 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  and  pi-obably 
i)Oth  stationed  at  Foit  Ticonderoga. 
Daniel  Evans,  son  of  Jon  than,  married 
Phihi  Clemens,  and  chared  the  farm 
owned  by  Otis  Evaj;s.  He  was  a  man 
of  influence  and  wealth,  owning  wliat  is 
now  four  farms.  He  injured  himself 
while  lighting  fire,  and  for  several  5^ears 
before  his  death  was  a  mental  and  physi- 
cal wreck, 

Jonathan  Evans,  Jr.  married  Mary 
Lary  and  lived  on  the  Cliarles  Philbrook 
farm.  He  was  a  large,  portly  man,  and 
his  three  sons,  Hazen,  Jabez  and  Augus- 
tus, living  at  Gorham.  resemble  him  in 
this  particular.  Since  writing  the  above 
we  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Augustus 
Evans,    He  was  all  ready  to  go  into  the 
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woods  to  work,  and  on  retiring  set  the 
alarm  oi)  tlte  clock  that  he  might  rise 
early.  At  al)(>ut  the  time  he  intended  to 
rise  he  was  found  in  a  dying  condition 
by  his  housekeeper. 

Sarah,  a  daughter'  of  the  elder  Jona- 
than, was  left  behind  when  the  rest  of 
the  family  moved  here,  and  owing  to 
imperfect  communication  was  lost  sight 
of.  Many  years  after,  a  person  from 
Coos  county  happened  to  be  atPlainfield 
and  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Gates. 
Tncidently  lie  mentioned  the  Evai.s'  of 
Shelburne.  Mrs.  Gates  was  Interested 
at  once,  and  after  learning  their  names 
aisd  antecedents,  was  convinced  that 
they  were  her  own  folks.  The  next 
year,  in  company  with  her  son  Jefferson, 
she  sought  them  out.  The  reunion  must 
have  been  more  sad  than  pleasant.  Her 
parents,  whom  she  had  last  seen  in  the 
prime  of  lite,  were  bowed  down  wiih 
age;  the  Jictle  brothers  were  middle-aged 
men,  and  she  herself  a  gray-haired, 
wrinkled  woman.  Eventually  her  hus- 
band, Bazeleel  Gates,  moved  here  with 
his  family,  and  bought  the  farm  owned 
by  William  Newell.  Caleb,  the  young- 
est son,  married  Bathsheba  Porter  and 
remained  at  home.  They  had  four  child- 
ren, Woodbury,  Cass,  Matilda  and  Frank, 
Matilda  died  at  Newburyport  about  ten 
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years  a^o.  Woodbury  married  a  dans^h- 
cer  of  Hazen  Evans,  and  owns  a  meat 
and  grocery  store  at  Gorham. 

Jefferson  'iates  married  Maria  Porter, 
and  lived  on  the  farm  adjoining  his 
hrotiier  Caleb's.  His  widow  snrvives 
him.  and  remains  on  the  home  farm  with 
her  son  Henry  and  his  family. 

Simeon  Evans  was  a  brotl.er  to  Jona- 
rlian.  and  came  from  Massachnsetts 
abont  the  same  time.  Ezekiel,  Elijah, 
Lydia  and  John  were  his  cdiildren. 
Speaking  of  his  consin  Daniel,  Ezekiel 
said:  Daniel  has  got  a  corn-fed  wife, 
bnt  I'm  going  to  get  one  fed  on  ginger- 
bread.-' So  he  went  back  to  Massachn- 
setts, won  his  wife  and  bronght  her  here 
on  horse-back.  The  most  eonspicnous 
article  among  her  vveddiiig  linery  was  a 
lila«  silk  bonnet,  which  was  the  envy 
and  admiration  of  all  her  neighbors. 
'I'hey  lived  just  below  Mr.  Haz(dtine*s, 
in  the  mined,  deserted  house  still  stand- 
ing, and  raised  a  large  family  of  child- 
ren. Only  Mrs.  Moses  Hazeltine  remains 
in  town.  Parker  Evans,  one  of  the 
grandchildren,  is  a  highly  esteemed  and 
eflicient  engineer  on  the  G.  T.  P. 

Elijah,  another  son  of  Simeon,  lived 
on  the  Hitchcock  intervale.  His  son 
Henry  married  Joanns,  Leighton.  and 
built  the  Hitchcock  cottage,  where  he 
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lived  several  5^eai's.  Afterward  he  bought 
the  place  now  owned  by  his  son-in-law. 
Trnstem  Minard. 

John  Evans,  a  third  son  of  Simeon, 
died  while  at  work  on  Thomas  Green's 
house.  The  fi  ame  was  partly  np,  and 
standing  on  the  top,  Mr.  Evans  reached 
down  to  lift  up  a  heavy  stick,  and  pitch- 
ed headlong  into  the  cellar.  It  was  sup- 
posed he  broke  a  blood-vessel  from  over- 
exertion. He  left  seven  little  children, 
among  whom  were  Mrs.  Abraham  Wil- 
son and  Mrs.  Palmer,  twins. 

Mr.  Clemens  had  a  lai'ge  family,  but 
none  of  his  descendants  are  now  in  town 
except  those  connected  with  the  Evans'. 
John  married  Dolly  Jackson  and  had 
eleven  sons  and  one  daughter;  enough, 
one  would  think,  ro  keep  a  man  fiom 
dying  dependent  on  the  town,  as  he 
did. 

Typhena  married  Thomas  Jackman 
and  lived  where  Moses  Hazeltine  does. 
Mr.  Jackman  died  suddenly  of  heart 
disease  while  yet  a  young  man.  He  cut 
two  cords  of  wood  on  the  day  of  his 
death,  and  came  into  the  house  at  night 
in  his  usual  health.  Taking  up  his  little 
daughter  he  talked  and  played  with  her 
for  some  time.  "Now  1  must  go  and  tie 
up  the  cattle,"  he  said,  putting  her  down 
with  a  kiss,  "be  a  ^ood  girl  till  I  come 
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ready,  and  looking  out  for  her  husband 
was  surprised  to  see  the  cattle  still  hi 
the  yard.  It  was  dark  in  the  barn,  but 
she  went  in  and  felt  round  on  the  floor, 
fearing  he  might  have  fallen  from  the 
scaffold.  Failing  to  tind  him  she  got  a 
light  and  called  Ezekiel  Evans.  As  lie 
opene:!  the  tie-up  door,  the  first  object 
the  wife's  horrified  eyes  rested  upon  was 
tiie  lifeless  form  of  her  husband.  Sabri- 
na.  the  eldest,  married  Bostie  Head ; 
Eliza,  Sewell  Lary,  and  Barak,  Arvilla, 
gi  andaughter  of  John  Evans. 

JONATHAN  PEABODY. 

It  is  a  popular  legend  in  this  family 
that  two  brothers  of  the  name  came  over 
from  England  in  the  May  Flower.  Soon 
after  their  arrival  one  of  t'nem  died,  and 
all  the  Peabodys  in  this  country  are  de- 
scendants of  the  survivoj'. 

Joiuithan  Peabody  came  from  Andover 
wdien  a  young  man,  mari-ipd  Pliebe  Kim- 
ball of  Bethel,  and  lived  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  Horace  Green.  He  had  five 
children.  Priscilla,  (Mrs.  Ben  Bean) 
Phebe,  Sally.  (Mrs.  Jolin  Messer)  Amos 
and  Oliver.  He  afterward  married  Pru- 
dence Patterson,  a  widow  with  three 
children.;,Betsy.  Jennie  and  Hosea.  From 
this  marriage  there  were  five  more  child- 
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Charlotte,  ^Mrs.  Nathan  Newell)  Asa 
and  Jonathan. 

Oliver  Peabody  married  Susy  Messer 
and  lived  with  his  father.  His  children 
were  John,  Loami,  Nancy,  (Mrs.  Noah 
Gould)  Eliza,  Betsy,  Sally,  who  married 
Peter  Runnels  aud  lived  and  died  in  the 
house  now  owned  by  Sylvester  Hubbard, 
and  Samuel,  who  married  Lovisa  Clem- 
ens for  his  first  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
several  ctiildren.  Only  one  lived  to  grow 
up,  Lovisa  Ann. 

Jonathan  Peabody,  Jr.,  had  three 
wives.  His  first  wife,  and  the  mother  of 
hi?  children,  w^as  Eliza  Coffin  of  Gilead. 
Three  oi  his  children,  Warren,  Augustus 
and  Eliza,  married  respectively,  Mary. 
Lydia  and  Charles  Tenney.  Eveline 
married  Madison  Gilchrist;  Elbrido:e, 
Angle  Perham ;  Oravel,  Maria  Wight, 
and  they  all  settled  in  Londonderry. 
Augustius  died  in  1865.  Oravel  lost  two 
children  about  the  same  time,  and  his 
wife  never  rec(»vered  from  this  affliction. 
She  died  soon  after,  and  her  infant  boy 
was  adopted  and  brought  back  to  Bethel 
by  her  sister,  Mrs,  Ed  Holt.  Josh  Bil- 
lings says  of  his  ancesters.  ^'None  of 
them  have  ever  been  hung*,  as  far  back 
as  I've  traced  them.''  We  can  say  the 
same  of  the  Peabody's,  and  add  none  of 
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therr)  ever  deserved  hanoinor^  either. 
With  few  excepticuis,  they  have  all  been 
farmers  and  farmers'  wives,  and  as  a 
family  are  honest,  industrious  and  fru- 
gal. 

JONATHAN  LARl  , 
a  son  of  Joseph  Lary,  Jr.,  niarried  Susan 
Burbank,  a  sister  of  Barker  Burbauk, 
and  cleared  the  farm  now  owned  by 
Daniel  Evans.  They  had  five  children, 
Rachel  and  Elmira,  twins,  Seliua,  Vol- 
taire and  Churchill. 

DEARBORN  LARY 
was  a  son  of  Capt.  Joseph  Lary  of  Gili^ad. 
He  married  Polly  Chandler,  a  sister  of 
John  Chandler,  and  had  a  large  family 
of  children.  Frank  lives  on  the  old 
homestead  with  his  family.  Elan  mar- 
ried and  settled  in  (Joi-ham.  and  his 
mother  ai:d  two  sisters.  Hannah  and 
Deborah,  reside  Avith  him. 

NATHANIEL  POR l  ER 
lived  just  below  the  stock  (arm.  and  liad 
a  family  of  seven  girls  and  oiie  boy. 
From  the  little  we  liave  been  able  to 
learn  he  seems  to  have  been  a  (|uiet, 
easy-tempered  nrm.  fond  of  fun  and 
practical  jokes,  lie  was  the  first  black- 
smith in  town.  The  story  of  his  shoe- 
ing the  old  buck  so  he  might  chase  the 
bo3^s  on  the  ice.  is  familiar  to  many. 
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Col.  Head  was  an  uncUi  to  Gov.  Head. 
Two  sons,  Merrill  and  Bostie,  settled 
here.  Elsie  married  Hazen  Evans.  We 
have  space  only  to  mention  the  names  of 
Jeremiah  Gould  and  his  son  Noah.  Jona- 
than BuUard  and  his  son  Dr.  Bazeleel, 
John  Chandler,  Sam  and  Edwin  Thomp- 
son, and  William  Newell  and  his  descend- 
ants. 

In  later  times  Harvey  Phiibrook  was  a 
prominent  and  popular  man.  He  fur- 
nished a  good  illustration  of  the  advan- 
tages of  natural  gifts  over  a  school 
education  without  those.  He  filled  every 
town  office  from  highway  surveyor  to 
representative,  did  a  large  and  lucrative 
business  in  buying  and  selling  cattle, 
and  acquired  a  handsome  property.  He 
died  in  the  prime  of  life,  regretted  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

Dr.  Oliver  Howe  was  a  student  of  Dr. 
John  Grover.  and  came  here  when  quite 
a  young  man.  He  married  Esther  Bur- 
bank,  built  the  house  now  known  as  the 
Winthrop  House,  and  is  the  only  physi- 
cian who  ever  lived  in  Shelburne  for  any 
length  of  time.  Hiram  Cumraings  own- 
ed the  upper  half  of  the  Great  Island, 
and  the  farm  opposite.  He  was  a  suc- 
cessful hook  farmer^  as  experimenters  are 
derisively  called  He  sold  out  to  John 
Wilson,  and  moved  to  Paris,  Me,,  about 
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two  years  ago. 

Of  tne  old  names,  Evans  is  still  borne 
by  twenty  individuals,  Hubbard  by 
seventeen.  Green  by  thirteen,  and  the 
descendants  of  those  three  famlies  com- 
prise more  than  one  third  of  our  present 
population, 

CHArTER  in. 
INDUSTIMES. 

For  some  years  people  could  only  at- 
tend to  clearing  the  land  and  raising  food 
for  their  growing  families.  The  largest 
and  straightest  trees  were  reserved  for 
the  frames  of  new  houses;  shingles  rived 
fiom  the  clearest  pine;  baskets,  chair 
bottoms,  cattle  bows,  etc  ,  made  from 
brown  ash  butts,  and  all  the  rest  were 
piled  and  burned  on  tlie  spot.  Thousands 
of  timber  and  cords  of  wood  were  thus 
consigned  to  the  flames  as  of  no  practical 
value.  Corn,  potatoes,  wheat  and  rye 
grew  abundantly  on  the  new  soil,  enrich- 
ed by  the  fallen  leaves  of  many  centuries. 
Plenty  of  sugar  could  be  had  for  the 
making,  and  moose,  deer  and  the  deli- 
cious brook  trout  were  free  to  all,  re- 
gardless of  the  game  officer. 

Next  to  the  actual  necessity  of  some- 
thing to  eat,  conies  something  to  wear, 
and  on  every  clearing  could  be  seen  a 
little  patch  of  blue  blossomed  flax.  This 
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was  pulled,  broken,  combed,  carded, 
spun  and  woven,  entirely  by  hand,  and 
made  into  tow  pants  and  tow  and  linen 
shirts  for  men's  snmmer  wear,  into  serv- 
iceable checked  dresses  and  aprons, 
and  the  nicest  of  bed  and  table  linen.  A 
day's  work  was  spinning  two  donble 
skeins  of  linen,  carding  and  spinning 
four  double  skeins  of  tow,  or  weaving 
six  yards,  and  for  a  week's  work  a  girl 
received  tifty  cents.  Mrs,  James  Austin 
has  had  a  hundred  j^ards  out  bleaching 
at  once. 

Wool  was  worked  up  about  the  same 
way,  and  all  through  the  fall  and  winter 
the  irritating  scratch,  scratch,  of  the 
cards,  the  hoarse  hum  ot  the  big  wheel, 
the  flutter  ol  the  flies  on  the  little  wheel, 
and  the  rattling  of  the  loom  machinery, 
made  cheerful  music  in  the  dismal  log 
houses.  Much  more  enlivening  to  some 
minds  than  the  heavy,  resonant  wailing 
of  the  modern  organ. 

Piles  of  fleecy  blankets  and  stockings 
were  packed  away  against  the  marriage 
of  the  girls.  Pressed  quilts  were  part  of 
the  outfit,  lasting  for  years,  often  to  the 
third  generation. 

Mrs,  Flepzibeth  Peabody  had  one  over 
fifty  years  old.  It  was  originally  a 
bright  green  lined  with  straw  color,  and 
quilted  with  blue  in  inch  squares.  Mrs. 
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Aaron  Peabocly  had  a  blue  one  quilted  in 
little  fans.  Mrs.  George  Gi  een  had  sev- 
eral. One  was  quilted  in  feather  woik 
with  a  border  of  sun-flower  leaves,  and 
then  cross  quilted  in  straight  lines.  Mrs. 
Ezikiel  Evans  was  usually  called  upon 
to  mark  out  the  patterns,  and  the  best 
quilter  was  the  belle  of  the  company. 

Overcoats  were  just  a  trifle  less  hide- 
ous than  the  ulster.  For  while  the  ulster 
comes  only  in  somber  gray,  trie  old-fash- 
ioned overcoat  was  bright  as  a  flow^er- 
garden.  Ben  Bean  h?d  one  made  of 
red,  green  and  brown  plaid,  a  gorgeous 
afl*air,  even  for  those  days.  Ladies' 
cloaks  w^ere  made  of  similar  plaid  ;  about 
four  breadths  plaited  on  a  deep  yoke. 
Put  one  of  these  cloaks  and  a  pumpkin 
hood  on  to  the  dearest  girl  in  tlie  world, 
and  you  couldn't  tell  her  from  her  grand- 
mother. To  keep  the  snow  from  getting 
into  the  low  shoes,  gaily  striped  socks 
were  worn,  and  every  child  could  knit 
double  mittens  in  herring-bone  or  fox 
and  geese  pattern.  Peggy  Davis  could 
knit  the  alphabet,  and  in  a  pair  of  mittens 
she  once  knit  for  Bark';r  Burbank  she  in- 
scribed a  verse.  Others  took  pride  in 
knitting  remarkably  last.  Many  could 
knit  a  pair  of  double  mittens  in  a  day; 
but  the  best  job  in  that  line  was  done  by 
Nancy  Peabody.     Her  brother  Allan 
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came  out  ot  the  woods  and  wanted  a 
pair  of  mittens  as  he  had  lost  bis.  Tliere 
was  no  yarn  in  the  house,  nor  rolls,  but 
plenty  of  wool.  Mis^  Peabody  was 
equal  to  the  emergency.  She  carded, 
spun,  scoured  out  and  knit  a  pair  of 
double  mittens,  (white)  and  had  them 
ready  to  wear  into  the  woods  the  next 
morning. 

Money  may  be  the  root  of  all  evil,  but 
like  poor  rum,  many  people  want  it  bad 
enough  to  run  all  risks.  No  sooner  had 
the  new  settlers  begun  to  be  comfortable 
than  they  cast  about  them  for  ways  and 
means  to  make  money.  The  nearest 
market  was  Portland,  eighty-six  miles 
away.  Ha5^  grain  and  potatoes  were 
too  bulky  to  pay  transportation;  'out 
Yankee  ingenuity  soon  overcame  that 
difficulty.  The  hay  and  grain  was  trans- 
formed into  butter,  cheese,  pork  or  beef. 
Wood  was  condensed  into  potash,  and  in 
that  state  was  easily  carried  away.  The 
process  of  making  potash  is  quite  com- 
plicated and  interesting.  The  wood  was 
cut  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  piled,  and 
burned  to  ashes.  Leeches  capable  ot 
holding  ten  or  fifteen  bushels  were 
placed  over  a  trough  made  from  a  large 
tree,  and  the  lye  boiled  down  to  a  blacks 
sticky  substance  callea  salts.  Some- 
times it  was  sold  in  this  state  at  $5.00  a 
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hundred,  but  where  business  of  any 
amount  was  done,  it  was  further  reduced 
to  potash.  Then  it  was  dissolved,  boiled 
down  a^ain  and  baked  in  a  long  brick 
oven  till  chan^^ed  to  a  white  powder, 
called  pearl  ash,  which  was  used  in  bread. 
Mrs.  Enoch  Hubbard  informs  us  that  she 
got  her  first  print  dress  by  bringing 
ashes  off  the  hill  and  selling  them  for 
nine  pence  a  bushel. 

With  a  more  liberal  supply  of  mon^y 
came  the  chance  for  some  enterprising 
fellow  to  set  up  a  store.  Thomas  Green, 
Jr.,  was  the  first  merchant,  and  had  a 
potash  manufactor}^  in  connection  with 
his  store  on  the  Jewett  farm.  Years 
after,  George  Green  and  Robert  Ingalls 
opened  a  store,  first  in  partnership,  tiien 
separately.  The  Bisbee  brothers  and 
William  Hebbard  each  tried  trading,  but 
were  uncuccessful. 

Now-a-days  a  man  would  liardly  ac- 
cept a  bushel  of  corn  as  a  gift  if  he  had 
to  carry  it  to  a  Fryeburg  grist-mill  on  his 
back  ;  yet,  seventy-five  y(!ars  ago,  evei-y 
necessary  of  life  was  carried  in  that  way 
or  hauled  on  the  liohl,  fiexible  hand 
sleigh.  The  first  grist-mill  was  i)ut 
by  the  Austins  on  Mill  brook.  \Villiain 
Newell,  Sr..  worked  there  after  he  sold 
out  to  Mr.  Gates.  Afterward  saws  wt-r.^ 
put  in,  and  Stephen  Peabody  sawed  tlu* 
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lumber  for  his  house  on  shares.  Clear 
pine  boards,  tvventy-four  inches  wide, 
only  cost  him  six  dollars  a  thousand. 
Still  later  the  Newell  brothers  put  in 
machinery  for  sawing  shingles  and  spool 
wood.  The  mill  was  washed  away  in 
the  freshet  of  1878,,  and  has  not  been  re- 
built. Another  grist-mill  stood  on 
Scales'  creek,  now  called  State-line 
brook.  When  William  jS'ewell,  Jr., 
lived  at  Berlin,  he  used  to  carry  a  bushel 
of  corn  to  this  mill,  stop  and  do  a  day's 
work  for  Barker  Burbank.  and  carry  his 
meal  home  at  night.  This  was  before 
the  ten  hour  system  of  labor.  On  Clem- 
ens' brook  were  two  saw  mills;  one  own- 
ed by  Lawson  Evans  and  one  by  Jeffer- 
son Hubbard,  The  Wheelers  owned  one 
on  Ingalls  brook,  and  Enoch  Hubbard 
one  on  Lead  Mine  brook.  All  of  these 
mills  were  local  conveniences,  not  mon- 
ey-making enterprises. 

The  earliest  carpenters  were  Mr.  Pea- 
body  and  his  son  Oliver.  C.  J.  Lary's 
old  barn  was  framed  by  them,  and  was 
the  second  framed  barn  in  town.  Of 
shoemakers  we  have  Thomas  Hubbard, 
Moses  Harlowe,  Kichard  Bos  well  and 
John  Burbank.  Col.  Porter  was  tiie 
lirst  blacksmith,  followed  by  John  Chan- 
dler, Sumner  Chipman,  James  Hall  and 
Isaiah  Spiller.     Joseph   Conner  made 
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cart  wheels.  He  was  working  fur  Har- 
vey Fhilbrook  one  day,  and  the  conver- 
sation turned  on  the  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  pine  timber.  With  considerable 
irritation  the  old  man  exclaimed  :  "In  a 
few  years  there  won't  be  a  pine  tree  to 
lay  your  jaws  to  !*'  ^ 

Some  men  made  a  livincr  b}^  makin«; 
sap-buckets,  ox-yokes  or  sleds.  Others 
shaved  shingles.  It  looks  to  be  slow 
work,  but  Aaron  Peabody  could  turn  off 
a  thousand  a  day,  and  a  building  once 
covered  could  be  warranted  to  last  a  life- 
time. One  of  R.  P.  Peabody 's  barns 
was  covered  with  pine  shingles,  shaved 
by  his  grandfather  more  than  tifty  years 
ago,  and  last  fall  the  ovei  lai^ied  end  was 
found  perfectly  sound.  Picking  up  a 
handful  for  kindling  we  saw  one  marked 
H.  P.  S.  in  huge.  Iiandsome  capitals. 
Fifty  years  distant  in  tlie  t)ast,  yet  how 
easy  for  the  imaginat  ion  to  picture  the 
clearing,  a  tiny  island  in  the  forest  sea, 
the  rough  log  house,  the  pile  of  spicy 
jjine  logs,  and  tlie  young  fellow  in  home- 
spun clothes,  idl}"  cutting  letters  iii  the 
smooth  white  surface  of  a  new  shiugh*. 
\¥ere  they  his  own  initials,  or  di<l  they 
stand  for  a  rosy  fatte,  lit  up  by  sweet, 
shy  eyes,  smoothly  braided  hair  and  lit- 
tle brown  hands  liardened  by  incessant 
spinning  and  weaving.     We   \\ere  fast 
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losing-  ourselves  in  a  possible  ro- 
rnance,  when  our  matter-oMict  com- 
panion suggested  that  the3^  uii^ht  Inive 
been  made  by  Henry  Smith,  when  as 
boys  they  played  together  on  tlie  scaf- 
fold. Twenty-iive  years  ago  Judge 
liigalls  had  a  brick-yard  near  the  pres- 
ent residence  of  I.  W.  Spiller,  employ- 
ing four  or  live  men.  Part  of  the  bricks 
were  used  to  build  a  coal  kiln  near  the 
bridge  crossing.  Mr.  Jacob  Stevens  di*d 
a  good  business  burning  coal  and  haul- 
ing it  to  the  Glen.  It  is  a  tedious  and 
rather  disagreeable  way  of  making  mon- 
ey, but  he  was  one  of  those  steady, 
persevering  men  who  do  well  at  any- 
thing they  undertake. 

Logging  has  always  been  a  standai'd 
industry,  and  the  timber  holds  out  like 
the  widow's  meal  and  oil.  All  the  pine 
went  first.  ISTothing  else  was  fit  for 
building  purposes  in  those  days.  The 
old-fashiDued  tables,  two  and  a  half  feet 
wide,  made  from  a  single  board  witlu>ut 
a  unot  oi-  blemish,  the  beautiful  ceiling 
and  floor  in  old  houses  are  enough  to 
make  a  man's  heart  ache  with  envy, 
particularly  if  he  has  just  been  using 
spruce  boaids  so  narrow  tliat  when  laid 
they  seem  to  be  two  thirds  cracks.  A 
Mr.  Judkins,  from  Brunswick,  was  one 
of  the  first  conti'actoj^s,  paying  from  .75 
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to  $1.00  per  thousand,  delivered  on  tjie 
rivers.  Years  later  Stephen  Peabod}' 
hauled  from  Success  for  $1.S'S  per  thou- 
sand. Barker  Burbank  was,  agent  Jor 
the  undivided  lands,  and  did  an  extensive 
business.  It  was  while  in  his  employ 
that  Amos  Wheeler  and  Samuel  Phipps, 
brother  of  the  late  Peter  Phipps,  were 
burned  to  death  in  a  camp  up  Dead 
River.  The  unfortunate  men  were  so 
nearly  consumed  that  they  could  only 
be  identified  by  the  length  of  the  charred 
bones.  Millions  of  nice  timber  have 
been  taken  from  the  intervales,  and  as 
much  more  from  the  uplands  and  hill- 
sides. Man  son  Green  has  quite  a  hand- 
some growth  back  on  the  I'idge.  Others 
have  reserved  small  tracts  of  second 
growth,  but  no  pine  trees  of  size  can 
now  be  found.  The  Lead  Mine  Yalhiy 
has  always  been  tamous  for  nice  spruce 
and  hemh)ck.  Fv>r  S(^veral  successive 
years  all  the  timber  worth  haullny  has 
been  taken  out,  yet  this  winter  eight  oxen, 
six  horses  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  men  are 
still  finishing  up.  Our  present  industries 
outside  of  farming  are  first,  the 

SAW  IMILLS. 

Mr.  Jevvett's  on  iJatlle  rivtu'  is  run  by 
steam,  and  employs  fifteen  or  twenty 
men,  cutting,  hauling  and  sawmg  spool 
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wood,  which  is  loaded  on  the  cars  at  the 
siding,  and  sent  to  a  Massachusetts  mar- 
ket. Mr.  Hubbard's  on  Lead  Mine 
brcok  caji  only  be  run  duric^  the  spring 
rise  of  water.  They  can  woi'k  up  a  hun- 
dred and  filty  cords  of  wood. 

Tlie  summer  hotels  are  not  only  a 
source  of  profit  to  their  owners,  but  af- 
ford a  home  market  for  syrups,  chickens, 
eggs,  butter  or  berries. 

THE  WINTHHOP  HOUSE. 
At  the  village  was  formerly  the  Dr. 
Howe  stand.  It  accommodates  thirty- 
live  city  boarders,  and  is  open  to  tran- 
scient  company  beside.  Josh  Billings 
stopped  here  one  season,  and  spoke  a 
good  word  for  Shelburne  through  the 
columns  of  the  Xew  York  Weekly. 
Longftllow  also  sp-^nt  a  day  or  two  here  , 
an  absent-minded,  dreamy  old  man  he 
seemed  to  those  who  saw  him.  The 
Post  Office  is  in  this  building,  and 
Charles  Hebbard  propriet  »r  of  the  house, 
is  also  postmaster. 

THE  ST.  CHARLES 
is  situated  on  high  land,  two  miles  and 
a  half  from  Gorham.  and  commands  an 
extensive  view — that  is,  if  any  view  in 
the A^ndrosc  )ggin  valley  can  be  called 
extensive.    Mr.  Endicott,  a  western  mer- 
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cliant.  who  has  stopped  here  several 
seasons,  gave  8250  and  the  town  raised 
an  eqnal  sum  to  expend  on  the  road  from 
Gorhain  line  lo  the  luarest  river  bridge. 
Mai  ked  improvpni^^nts  were  made  near 
the  b»ook  above  the  scliool  house  and  at 
Pea  brook.  Now  it  some  .i>enerous  soul 
w  ould  ni-^e  the  expediency,  and  aid  to 
{!iit  off  the  top  oi  the  Great  Hill  and 
graft  it  on  to  the  bottom,  we  should  em- 
balm Ids  memory  in  our  hearts  and  daily 
p. ay  that  his  path  of  life  might  be  an 
easy  grade. 

THE  FHILBROOK  HOUSE 

is  the  largest  and  handsomest,  though 
I  hey  leceive  only  25  guests.  Good  car- 
l  iages  and  horses  and  careful  drivers  are 
r(  ady  lo  take  visitors  to  all  places  of  in- 
terest. Sometimes  a  gay  party  prefer 
a  ride  in  the  hay-iack  and  the  sweet, 
shi  iil  hinghtei  of  the  girls  accords  with 
tiie  singing  as  the;  blended  music  rises 
hd  talis  in  the  summei-  twilight.  Up 
the  noi  tli  side  of  the  liver,  across  the 
Great  Bridge  down,  the  south  side,  and 
aeross  the  wire  bridge  at  Gilead  is  roiind 
the  sq\{(fre. 

THK  LEAD  jNJlXK. 

More  than  sixty  years  ago  Amos  Pea- 
hndv  discovered  lead  oi'e  near  tlie  bank< 


of  the  'Jrreat  brook,  since  called  Lead 
Mine  brook;  but  it  was  not  till  twenty- 
tive  years  later  that  ISew  York  capital- 
ists became  interested  enough  to  investi- 
gate., A  rich  deposite  of  lead  was  found, 
and  the  mine  tirst  opened  in  the  fall  ot 
1846.  Two  sliafts  were  sunk  in  the  bed 
ot  the  brook,  and  a  tunnel  projected 
thirty -live  teet  into  the  hillside.  An  en- 
gine pumped  air  inco  the  shaft  and  water 
out  of  it,  but  tlie  ore  was  hauled  up  i)y 
horses  attached  to  a  whinisey.  Augus- 
tus Newell  used  to  drive  when  the  boys 
tliought  it  hue  tun  to  sit  behind  the 
horst^s  and  ride  round  the  ring. 

A  large  framed  building  was  erected 
in  the  basement,  ot  which  was  the  heavy 
crushing  macliinery  and  smelting  works. 
Above  were  pleasant  rooms  for  the  use 
ot  Mr.  Lum,  the  superintendent,  Mr» 
Farnliam  the  boss,  and  others. 

A  dining  and  cooking  house,  and  sev- 
eral dwelling  houses  made  quite  a  vil- 
lage. Thomas  Culhane,  who  married 
the  oldest  daughter  of  Enoch  Emery, 
began  housekeeping  in  one  of  these  log- 
houses,  and  here  their  little  son  was 
born.  James  Howard  lived  across  the 
brook  a  little  below. 

John  Colby,  the  blacksmith,  was  an 
inventive  genius,  and  for  years  followed 
that  will-o'-vvisp  perpetual  motion.  He 


had  n  vvoodeii  model  that  had  run  twelve 
yeai  s,  and  all  his  spare  time  while  at  the 
mine  was  spent  in  the  vain  efturt  to 
utilize  his  pet  theories.  He  stuttered 
terribly,  and  was  as  homely  a  man  as 
you'd  meet  in  a  day's  journey.  Bearing 
this  i.i  mind,  the  point  of  the  following 
incident  will  be  seen.  In  those  days 
Natuial  Philosophj^  was  not  so  general- 
ly understood  as  now,  and  Mr.  Colby's 
assertion  that  we  see  a  reflecting  image 
instead  of  the  object  itself,  met  with  con- 
temptuous unbelief.  All  his  arguments 
and  explanations  went  for  nothing. 
Everybody  could  see  the  absurdity.  One 
day  Jim  Gordon  stood  in  tlie  door,  look- 
ing intently  ac  S(»mething  outside. 
•"Wha — wha — what  do  you  see?"  inquired 
Colby,  going  toward  him.  'rnrning  till 
his  eyes  lested  tuU  n[)on  the  philoso- 
t)her,  Gordon  replied  with  a  comical  ex- 
})ression  of  reluctant  conviction  : 

••I  giv*'  it  up.  1  can  i  sec  anything  but 
an  imaiie." 

Ed  Merril  and  Enoch  Hubbard  built 
the  big  waier  wheel  and  did  most  of  the 
carpcntiM-  work  on  the  buildings. 

I'he  ore  was  hauled  froni  the  shaft  to 
the  wash-house,  as  the  Iramed  house 
was  (!Hlied.  c.rusjied,  silted,  washed, 
smelted  .ind  ihcj^Iead  run  into  bars  about 
I  \\  o  feet  l«'ng.    \()  eft'ort    ^^  .•ls    made  to 
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save  the  silver,  and  sometimes  pieces  of 
slag  could  be  found  as  large  as  a  man'.« 
fist  that  when  brokeu  open  looked  lii<e 
pure  silver.  Potter  Smith  hauled  the 
leaden  bars  down  to  Barker  Burbank's 
with  an  ox  team,  and  from  there  they 
were  transported  to  Portland.  Probably 
the  enterprise  did  not  pay,  for  it  was 
abandoned  in  1849.  Mr.  Farnham  and 
his  family,  consisting  of  his  wite  and 
seven  children,  stayed  through  the  sum- 
mer at  Mrs.  StH|)hen  Peabody's.  and 
then  went  back  to  N'ew  York  as  they 
came — in  a  (^ovt-i'ed  carriage  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  buckskin  horses. 

In  1856  a  Mr.  Pinch  came  on,  hired 
some  men  and  pai'tially  pumped  out  one 
shaft.  A  few  blasts  were  put  in,  the  ore 
on  hand  cruslied  and  put  in  barrels,  and 
the  mine  was  again  deserted.  The  dam 
rotted,  and  for  many  years  the  Shelburne 
Lead  Mine  was  one  of  the  interesting- 
features  of  the  past.  Last  spring  rumors 
were  afloat  that  the  old  mine  was  to  be 
again  worked.  Of  course  the  conserva- 
tive natives  took  no  stock  in  these  re- 
ports. Had  they  not  already  seen  the 
beginning  and  the  end '?  But  they  watch- 
ed the  carriages  coming  and  going  over 
the  grass-grown  road,  and  felt  great 
interest  in  the  strangers  who  were  (^inM- 
d(mtinllv  pointed  out  as  mend)ers  of  a 
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new  iiiiiiing  company. 

E.  M.  HiibDMid  aiul  sons  built  a  clam, 
and  soon  aftei'.  four  or  tive  men  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Johnson  began  to 
empty  the  shafr.  The  stagnant,  milky 
looking  water  was  very  oflensive,  and 
many  feared  the  foul  gases  would  gener- 
ate fevers,  but  nothing  worse  than  head- 
ache and  nausea  was  felt. 

At  a  depth  of  seventy-live  feet  a  piece 
of  candle  was  found  that  must  have  been 
there  for  twenty-Uve  years  or  more.  A 
quantity  of  ore  was  sent  away^  and  ex- 
perts decided  it  was  rich  in  silver  and 
lead. 

[n  October,  1880,  Washington  Xewell 
contracted  to  put  up  a  shaft-house  and 
boarding  house.  The  lumber  was  haul- 
ed from  Gorham  and  the  buildings  ready 
for  use  in  less  than  four  weeks. 

The  mine  stems  to  be  a  success.  Fif- 
teen or  twenty  men  are  employed  there 
at  present.  Recently  five  hundred 
pounds  of  nice  ore  was  taken  out  at 
three  blasts.  Mr.  Holt  is  sui»erintendent, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  is  connected  with  a 
contemplated  mine  at  Goi"ham. 

Sevei  al  years  ago  Dr.  Howe,  while  at 
work  on  Mt.  Hayes,  was  attracted  by  a 
glittering  object  on  the  other  side  of  the 
pond.  To  gratify  Ids  curiosity  lie  went 
over,  and  found  it  to  be  a  lunq)  of  lead 
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projecting  from  a  rock.  Near  by  was  a 
broken  square  indication  that  sor.ie  one 
bad  previously  been  there.  Dr.  Rowe 
knocked  oft  a  piece  of  this  lump  and 
melted  it  in  a  spoon,  but  probably  from 
lack  of  interest  he  said  nothing-  of  iiis 
discoveiy. 

Last  tali  Messrs  Johnson  and  Cuihane 
went  out  prospectinoj  on  Mt,  Hayes,  and 
report  ore  near  tne  surface,  the  vein  riin- 
niiig  towards  the  Shelburne  mine.  It 
thei'e  should  prove  t(»  be  a  continuous 
line  ot  lead  ore  from  Shelburne  to  Gor- 
ham.  minni^  could  hardly  fail  to  becom^^ 
a  permanent  and  profitable  industry. 

THE  S  rOCK  FARM. 

A  description  of  this  valuable  property 
which  Shelburne  proudly  claims  as  all 
her  own,  we  shall  defer  till  later,  when 
we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
it  ourselves. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

TRAVELLIN^G  FACILITIES. 

Social  intercourse  is  an  imperative 
necessity,  and  where  limited  to  a  few, 
harmony  and  good  will  are  much  more 
likely  to  prevail.  Crusoe  could  not  be 
long  angry  with  nis  man  Friday,  and 
neighbors  separated  by  miles  of  gloomy 
forest«.  seldom  lliid  oc(!asion  to  (piai-rel. 
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''Be  sure.*'  said  one  lacly,  and  her 
assertion  is  repeated  by  others,  ''Be 
sure  and  tell  how  much  better  people 
enjoyed  themselves  in  those  days  than 
they  do  now." 

Is  it  really  so.  we  wonder,  or  are 
everyone's  young  days  their  best  days? 
Jt  can't  be  the  workl  is  degenerating,  for 
in  spite  of  many  iMnstrations  to  the  con- 
trary, we  cling  to  the  belief  that  the  di- 
vine is  unchangeable.  In  the  same  cir- 
cumstances and  under  the  same  in- 
lluences,  "every  human  heart  is  human.'' 
Our  grandparents  were  less  selHsh  be- 
cause more  nearly  equal.  Tney  were 
more  social  and  neighborly  because 
they  had  no  outside  resources,  and  they 
were  more  helpful  because  more  depend- 
ent. 

Doubly  imprisoned  \)y  mountain  walls 
and  trackless  forests,  the  earl}^  settlers 
seldom  communicated  with  the  outside 
world.  Fryeburg  was  the  nearest  village, 
and  peopU'.  went  there  on  foot,  carrying 
their  supplies  on  tlieir  backs  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  in  the  winter  using  snow-shoes 
and  hand-sleighs,  which  was  nuicii  the 
easier  way.  Mrs.  Oliver  l*eabod3'  nrr 
iSusy  i\l»'>sei- rode  over  from  Fryburg  on 
one  of  t  luvse  li^fit  sieUs,  and  they  were 
always  used  t«>  bring  in  large  game. 

When  Arnns  Pcobody  liN'*d  at  (iilrad. 
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lie  went  out  huiitinoj  with  Daniel  Lary, 
and  tUe}^  killed  a  moose  up  towards  Suc- 
cess. The  next  day  it  was  packed  on  to 
a  sled,  hauled  over  the  niounraii.s  to 
Milan,  and  then  dowi.  the  river,  trie 
journey  r^^quirin^J:  three  days  time.  Girls 
were  good  walkers,  and  thought  nothing 
of  ^oing  fvom  Capt.  Evans'  to  Fletcher 
Ingalls'  CO  meeting,  or  from  one  end  of 
the  town  to  the  other  to  atteml  singing 
schools,  hu>ki(igs,  dances  or  quilting-^ 
One  young  girl  walked  over  the  monn 
tains  to  ait^Mid  protracted  meeting  at 
Milan.  "Tliey  had  different  pi  caching 
then.''  and  it  ought  to  have  been  if  it 
cost  so  much  to  In^ar  it. 

Oxen  were  used  for  farmwork.  and 
soon  as  roads  could  be  cut,  the  teamiui:- 
and  most  of  the  riding  was  done  with 
them,  Horses  were  kept  by  a  few.  and 
long  journeys  were  made  on  horseback. 
When  Stephen  Messer  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Andover  he  brought  in  his  hand 
a  willow  stick  foi  a  whip.  On  reaching 
home  he  drove  that  stick  into  the 
ground  near  his  house,  just  above  Moose 
river,  Gorham,  and  the  magniticent  tree 
that  sprang  frona  it  is  the  parent  of  all 
the  English  willows  in  this  vicinity. 
Those  in  front  of  R.  P.  Peabody's  were 
broken  from  the  Cylemens  willow,  near 
Moses  Wilson's,  an  1  were  planted  by  his 
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sister  Elvira  and  himself  at  least  thirty- 
five  years  a^o.  Horses  were  formerly 
supposed  to  be  able  to  carry  all  you 
could  pile  onto  them,  and  it  was  no  un- 
usual thinof  for  a  man  to  take  his  wife 
and  one  or  1  wo  small  children  up  beliind 
iiini,  Capt.  Daniel  Evans  and  Phila 
Clemens  rode  across  the  river  tot^ether 
when  they  went  to  Esq.  Ingalls'  to  be 
married ;  and  twenty  years  later  their 
daughters,  Eliza  and  Hepsy,  rode  to 
Lanca?tt  r  to  visit  their  aunt,  Mrs.  Good- 
dale.  Sometimes  pccidents  happened, 
as  when  John  Clemeus  started  to  to  a 
dance  with  Dolly  Jackson.  Probably 
the  clinjj:ing  arms  around  his  waist,  or 
the  bright  face  so  near  his  own,  kind  of 
flustrated  him,  for  he  lost  his  bearings, 
got  into  a  deep  hole,  and  swashed  poor 
Dolly  around  in  the  water  till  she  was 
wvt  to  her  waist. 

Sleighs  were  in  use  long  before  wagons 
were  thought  of.  A  lady  of  seventy- 
seven  says  she  was  out  berrying  when 
the  tirst  wagon  she  ever  saw  passed  by. 
but  when  she  told  her  folks  of  the  •'four- 
wheeled  carriage,"  they  only  laughed  at 
her.  never  having  heard  of  such  a  tiling. 

The  roads  naturally  run  along  as  ne.ir 
the  intervales  as  possible,  and  no  matfii- 
al  change  has  ever  been  made.  From 
Manson  Green's  to  Churchill  Lary's  it 
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has  been  moved  from  the  top  of  the  hill 
to  the  base.  From  Andrew  Jewett's  to 
tho  Gates  place  a  similar  change  has 
been  made.  From  Jotham  Evans'  the 
road  was  on  the  intervale,  but  after  the 
railroad  went  through  the  farms  were 
cut  up  in  such  narrow  strips  tlitit  Messrs 
Jotham  and  Henry  Evans  built  a  side 
hill  road  at  tlieir  own  expense.  Near 
Moses'  Rock  the  road  again  diverged, 
coming  out  by  the  meeting  house. 

Longer  ago  than  the  ''oldest  inhabi- 
tant'' can  remember,  a  rope  terry  run 
across  from  Manson  Green's  intervale. 
Alfred  Carlton  kept  a  large  boat  that 
was  sculled  across,  and  later  Enoch  Hub- 
bard put  in  a  rope  ferry  against  his 
intervale.  The  road  came  up  from  the 
river  just  below  Moses  Wilson's.  An 
English  willow  and  a  bed  of  red  roses 
mark  the  site  of  a  house  on  this  road 
once  occupied  by  Benjamin  Clemens. 

After  good  roads  were  built  and  the 
teaming  from,  the  upper  part  of  the  coun- 
try passed  this  WMy.  Shelburne  became 
a  lively  place.  Thiee  taverns  found 
plenty  of  custom  beside  occasional  com- 
pany at  Baiker  Burbank's  and  Capt, 
Evans'. 

John  Burbank's  t.ivern  stand  stood 
just  back  of  Jotljam  Evans*  stable.  A 
long,  low,   unpainted  house,   the  sign 
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hiin^  on  a  post  at  tho  west  end.  Like  all 
public  places  at  that  time,  an  open  bar 
was  kept  where  liquor  sold  for  three 
cents  a  glass. 

John  Chandler's,  near  Moses  Rock, 
was  two  story,  painted  red  with  white 
trininiin<^s.  Wliile  at  work  here  JefFer- 
son  Huhbaid  received  the  injury  Lliat 
ciippled  him  for  life,  cutting  his  knee 
with  a  shave  so  badly  as  to  cause  a  stift* 

joiht. 

George  Green's,  at  the  village,  was  a 
st'ige  station  and  Post  Office,  and  the 
best  tavern  between  Lancaster  and  Port- 
land. A  hui;e  gilt  ball  hung  out  front 
the  ridge-pole,  and  on  it  in  black  letters 
was  **George  Green,  1817.  '  Jonas  Wells 
and  Jefterson  Hubbaid  each  served  as 
hustlers  and  a  hard  berth  it  was.  Often 
they  liad  to  be  up  evei  y  hour  in  the 
night. 

Hoi  r  Latham  and  others  drove  llie 
stage  to  Lancaster  twice  a  w(^ek.  In  tiie 
fjiU  of  1845  Uandall  Pinkham  made  his 
tirst  trip  in  the  employ  of  Haiker  Bur. 
bank.  He  drove  two  hor-e>.  one  for- 
ward of  ihe  other,  on  a  single  wagon, 
and  his  onl^^  passenger  from  Lancaster 
was  Lovisa  Ann  Peabody. 

The  August  freshet  in  1820,  is  renuiui- 
hered  as  a  terrible  Hood,  but  probably 
ihere^  has  been    much    largi  r  rainlalN 
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since.  The  banks  of  the  river  and  brooks 
have  worn  away  so  inach  that  now  they 
hold  a  much  hirger  volume  of  water. 
Peabody  brook  was  a  small,  narrow 
stream,  that  one  mi^ht  step  across,  but 
according  to  eye  witnesses  a  wall  ol 
water,  rocks  and  trees  came  suddenly 
rushing  down,  carrying  all  before  it.  A 
point  of  land  on  which  was  a  rock  maple 
eight  or  ten  inches  through,  was  cut  off, 
and  the  little  bridge  swept  away  like  a 
straw.  The  water  rose  to  the  doorstep 
of  Mrs.  Gates  house  near  by,  and  a  large 
rock  dropped  into  a  potash  kettle  stand- 
ing on  the  bank,  sliowing  the  depth  and 
force  of  the  current .  A  little  spot  of 
and,  planted  with  corn,  was  all  that 
could  be  seen  of  the  Great  Island.  Pota- 
toes were  washed  out,  uacut  grain  laid 
flat  and  soakt^d  in  mud,  and  pumpkins 
torn  from  the  vines  went  bobbing  up  and 
down  in  the  watei*. 

Joseph  Lary  and  William  Newell  lost 
their  entire  uroy  of  wheat  from  the 
Gates'  intervales.  As  the  water  rose 
higher  and  Ingher  the  stooks  were  lifted 
up,  and  away  tliey  sailed  down  river. 

As  great  a  rise  of  water  occurred  dur- 
ing the  ice  freshet  of  December,  1838, 
Hugh  cakes  of  ice  tlojited  out  over  the 
fields,  and  before  the  w  iter  had  time  to 
subside  it  cleared  olY  cold,  and  the  whole 
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valley  was  one  sheet  of  ice 

In  the  spring  of  1851  Enoch  Hiibb;ii\l 
built  a  bridge  across  the  river  from  the 
Great  liock?,  but  owing  to  souie  defect 
or  miscalculation  it  did  not  stand* 
IVolhing  daunted  by  his  failure,  the  next 
spring  Mr.  Hubbard  built  again^  and 
petitioned  the  selectmen  for  a  load.  it 
was  refused,  not  from  any  particular 
fauitinthe  bridge,  but  because  many 
wanted  it  further  down  the  river  at 
Gates'  or  Green's.  But  people  found  it. 
much  more  convenient  than  the  ferry, 
and  at  last  the  County  Commissioners 
came  down  and  laid  out  the  dug  way.  It 
is  said  one  of  the  selectmen,  hopinir  to 
find  a  legal  quibble  in  the  proceedings, 
inquired  : 

"Did  you  lay  out  the  road  to  and  from 
the  bridge?'' 

••We  laid  out  the  road  to  and  from  the 
bridge  and  right  across  it."  Was  the 
crushing  reply. 

The  natives  called  it  the  Great  Uiver 
bridge,  but  it  was  re-christened  I.ead 
Mine  bridge  by  city  visitors,  it  being  a 
fashionable  resort  for  artists  and  roman- 
tic young  couples. 

it  did  good  service  for  fifteen  yeais, 
and  then  one  night  quietly  dropped 
down.  The  next  one  w^as  built  by  the 
town;  Merrill  Head,   Caleb   Gates  and 
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Jotham  Evans  building  committee.  An 
abuLment  of  stone  was  put  in  by  Moses 
Mason  in  place  of  the  old  log  one,  and  a 
bridge  built  under  the  direction  of  Na- 
hum  Mason,  This  was  blown  down  in 
Novembei-,  1870,  and  rebuilt  the  follow, 
ing  winter  by  Enoch  Hubbard  and  John 
Newell.  Much  discussion  and  opposi- 
tion has  been  raised  on  tlie  subject  of  a 
bridge.  Some  are  in  favor  of  a  road 
through  to  Grorham  on  the  north  side. 
Others  want  the  bridge  at  Green's  ferry, 
where  the  river  is  wider,  the  banks  lower 
and  the  intervales  flooded  at  every  rise 
of  water.  So  far  conimonsense  has  pre- 
vailed over  prejudice  and  self-interest, 
and  a  good  bridge  stands  on  the  only 
good  site  in  tovvn. 

The  building  ot  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
road through  Shelburne  began  iti  1851. 
Most  of  the  workmen  were  Irishmen  who 
camped  along  by  the  way  with  their 
wives  and  children.  They  only  required 
limited  quarters,  Mr.  Hebbard's  wood- 
shed affording  ample  accommodation  for 
three  families.  The  houses,  or  hovels, 
rather,  which  they  made  for  themselves 
were  simply  four  posts  set  in  the  ground^ 
boarded  over  and  banked  up,  ofteuLo  thd 
eaves,  with  eartii.  A  barrel  stuck  in  one 
side  allowed  some  of  the  effluvia  to 
escape.    There  were  two  classes  or  clans 
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of  these  workmen,  Corkmeji  and  Far- 
downs;  and  a  fight  always  signalized 
their  meetings. 

Porter's  Ledge  was  so  called  from  the 
contractor  who  cut  the  road  tiiroiio^h  it. 
In  July,  1852,  an  engine,  the  Jennie  Lind, 
came  up  as  far  as  Potter  Smith's,  now 
John  Wilson's.  Such  a  sight  as  it  was 
for  old  and  3^oung !  Even  the  few  who 
lu.d  seen  an  engine  before  had  never 
heaid  tiie  whistle.  ''O,  how  funny  It 
did  sound!''  says  one. 

Much  of  the  wonder  was  due  to  the 
lack  of  newspapers.  Very  little  was 
known  of  the  outside  world.  The 
electric  light  and  various  kinds  of  ma- 
ohijiery  were  as  wonderful  inventions, 
but  we  heard  of  them  at  every  stage  of 
their  progress,  and  when  tinaily  perfect- 
ed the  wonder  had  fled.  It  was  only 
what  we  had  long  expected. 

Jeflerson  Hubbard  was  appointed 
station  agent,  a  position  he  held  till  his 
death  in  1877.  About  two  years  ago  a 
siding  was  put  in  at  the  bridge  crossing, 
and  thousands  of  cords  of  wood  and  bark 
have  been  sent  to  market  from  there. 
Upon  the  advent  of  the  railroad  Shel- 
burne's  prosperity  began  to  wane.  In 
thirty  years  her  population  has  decreas- 
ed one  half.  Yet  Shelburne  is  not  a  bad 
place  in  which  to  make  a  home.  Most 
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of  the  farms  are  capable  ot  a  high  state 
of  fertility,  work  is  plenty  at  fair  prices, 
and  Gorliaiii  affords  a  goud  market  and 
plenty  ot  entertaiiimeiits  and  school 
privileges  to  those  who  wish  to  avail 
themoeives  jt  them, 

CHAPTER  V, 

CHURCHES  AND  SCHOOLS, 

SolitiKle  and  danger  conduce  to  a  de- 
votional frame  ot  mind.  Cut  off  from 
human  aid,  we  instinctively  turn  to  the 
Divine.  Alone  with  the  vastness  of 
Nature  the  character  acquires  a  depth 
and  earnestness  i'l  harmony  with  tiie 
gloom  ot  the  forests  and  the  rugged 
grandeur  of  the  niountains.  Natural 
phenonema,  that  moilern  science  has  re- 
duced to  meie  curiosities,  were  tormeriy 
regarded  as  t  Meruiiiit^rs  of  dire  calami- 
ties; war,  pestilence,  and  even  ihe  de- 
struction of  tne  worlJ. 

But  few  faniiiies  lived  here  during  the 
dark  day  May  19. h,  1780,  but  douOtless 
those  tew  suffered  nioie  mental  agony 
ttian  would  ue  possioie  to  us  of  to-day. 
A  brilliant  display  ot  iiortnern  lights  has 
tvvice  been  seen  ;  ooeo  before  tlie  war  ot 
1812  two  lines  exien  Ifd  across  the  sky. 
and  Hashes  of  11  v^hL  passed  from  one  to 
the  otlier.    Finally         western  line  ab- 
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sorbecl  the  other,  and  they  f  idel  out. 
Of  course  after  the  war  every'  ody  Knew 
the  We?stern  line  meant  the  victorious 
American  army. 

In  the  year  1834  or  1835.  what  is 
known  as  the  red  norrhein  li;ihrs  were 
seen.  In  the  north-ea^t  lay  a  heavy  led 
cloud,  somethii)^  like  a  thunder  pillar. 
In  the  wierd  lio^ht  the  snow"  looked  as 
though  stained  with  blood.  The  Bible 
W  IS  the  only  book  of  reference,  and  the 
timid  a'ld  irreligious  remembered  with  a 
thrill  of  hoiror  that  *'the  rivers  shall  be 
turned  iuto  blood  before  that  great  and 
terrible  day."  Pious  men,  fearinic  they 
knew  not  what,  gathered  their  families 
and  their  neighbors  around  them  and 
jnayed  for  ''the  peace  that  t)asseth 
understanding." 

Many  of  Shelburne's  first  setth-rs  were 
pious  men  and  women,  and  the  Sabbath 
and  family  worship  was  sti  ictly  obsei  vcd 
in  their  new  homes,  but  the  first  public 
religious  services  "were  conducted  by 
Fletcher  Ingalls.  Every  Sunday  for 
years  *'Uncle  Fletcher's"  house  was  well 
filled,  many  walking  four  or  fiv(»  miles. 
Young  girls  went  barefooted  or  woie 
their  every  day  shoes  and  stockings  till 
within  sight  of  the  house,  when  they 
stopped  under  a  big  tree  and  put  on 
their  best  morocco   slippers   and  white 
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stockings. 

The  seats  were  benches,  kept  cni  eftiUy 
clean,  not  quite  so  comfortable  as  the 
cusliioned  pews  in  the  chapel,  but  better 
tilled,  and  we  think  the  long,  dry  ser- 
mons Mr.  Ingalls  used  to  read  were 
received  without  cavil.  People  believed 
as  they  were  taugiit  instead  of  wander- 
ing off  iiito  speculation  by  themselves. 
Tl)e  reading  over,  exhortations  vvtn*e 
made  by  Samuel  Wheeler,  Edward  Green 
and  others.  The  singers  were  Natiiaidel 
Porter,  Jonatlian  T^ary  and  his  sisters. 
Betsy,  Hannah  and  Mercy,  and  in  fact 
most  of  the  worshipers  took  part  in  this 
exercise.  S  Mnetinujs  a  stray  shepherd 
champed  along  and  fed  this  flock.  Messr.^. 
Pettingill,  Joidan,  Hazeltine,  Tiickey. 
Austin  Wlieeler  and  Elder  Hutchinson 
were  Free-will  Baptists.  Sewall,  Hidden, 
Richardson  and  Burt  Congregatioiiali'- ts. 
Scores  of  interesting  and  curious  inci- 
(hnits  are  related  of  these  primitive 
chrivtians,  vvho  at  h  ast  possessed  ih(^ 
virtue  ot  sincerity.  One  sumniei'  tlie 
drontli  was  vei  y  sev.  re,  thre;itining  to 
(histroy  the  crops.  At  tlie  conclusion  of 
tl>e  regular  Suiiday  services  D<a(;on 
Green  requested  all  tiiose  who  were  in- 
terested and  had  faith  in  prayer  to  meet 
at  his  house,  t  )  pray  for  lain.  'Ih-ir 
petitions  piov.'d  n  )t,   only    fervent  bn^. 
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terrible  thunder  sliower  miom^  uv.d  the 
deacon's  shed  was  blown  ele.i ?•  across  the 
road.  The  tirst  church  of  which  w(»  find 
any  record  was  oi-o^anized  181S  a^  tli(; 
Church  of  Christ,  witli  sevenr(  en  m.-ni- 
bers  : 

Edward  Green,       Lydia  Ordway, 
Samuel  Wheeler,    Anna  AYIk  eier. 
Keuben  Hobarc,      Anna  Hob.n  t.. 
Amos  P^abody,       Mehitable  OrdwMv, 
Laskev  Jackson.      Alepha  Hob  irr, 
Coriu^lius  Beaice,     Jiydia  Be.irco. 
Joiin  Wilson,  Lucy  Wheeler. 

I'he  signatures  are  written  on  <{\\\\  un- 
ruUd  i)ai)er,  3^el!ow  withM(^f^.  and  would 
form  an  interesting  study  lo  tho^e  who 
pretend  to  read  charact(M-  by  the  hand- 
writing. The  best  specimen  is  ti.e  name 
of  Lucy  Wiieeler,  very  fiiu^  and  distinct, 
and  writren  with  good  black  ink.  while 
in  (Jthers  tlie  ink  looks  as  thougli  it  h  id 
been  frozen. 

In  1832  the  meeting  h  )use  wa<  hmli  : 
RoDert  Ingalls,  Edwai-d  Gi'een.  (J.MUg.' 
Green  and  Baiker  Burbank  beinu:  l)iMld- 
ing  committee.  It  was  dedicati-d  a. 
Fn-e  Church.  Jotliam  Sewall  pre.iehed 
tlie  de(iicatory  sermon,  and  four  or  o 
other  clergymen,  Free-will  Baptist  and 
Congregational,  were  present.  AI!  the 
i)est  singei's  in  town  had  be(;n  well  train- 
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ed  by  the  choirister,  John  Kimball,  and 
the  long,  difficult  Easter  Anthem  Irom 
the  Ancient  Lyre  was  skillfully  rendered. 

A  schedule  of  time  for  the  year  1838 
gives  the  Congregationalists  twenty-four 
Sundays,  the  Free-will  Baptists  twenty- 
five.  Universalists  one,  and  Methodists 
two.  Whenever  the  pulpit  was  unoccu- 
pied Deacon  Life  Burbank  or  Fl(^tcher 
Ingalls  read  a  sermon,  or  Samuel  Wheel- 
er and  others  exhorted. 

In  1841  a  new  oiganization  was  formed, 
called  the  Shelburne  Free-will  Baptist 
Church.  The  covenant  is  in  th'*  hand- 
writing of  Stephen  Hutchinson,  and  ai  ti- 
cle  3d  provides  tliat  we  agree  to  exer- 
cise a  suitable  care  one  of  another  t'»  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  the  wiiole  body  in 
christian  knowledge,  holiness,  and  co  n- 
fort  to  the  end,  that  we  nmy  all  stand 
complete  in  the  will  of  God.''  Article  8, 
^'We  will  frequently  exhort,  and  if  occa- 
sion require,  admonish  one  atiotlier  ac- 
cording to  direction^  in  Matt.  18.  We 
will  do  this  in  a  spirit  of  meekness  con- 
sidering ourselves  lest  we  also  tran.«^- 
gress,  and  as  in  ba[)tism  we  have  bi  en 
buried  with  Oiu'ist  an  I  raised  again,  so 
there  rests  on  us  a  sjiecial  obligation  to 
walk  in  newness  of  life.''  Deh-gare- 
w^re  sent  regularly  to  the  quarterly 
conferences  with  a  i  e.iort  of  the  religious 
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condition  of  the  church.  Of  :he  v\<^\\t 
origiiinl  members  on^y  oi-e  i>  .^riii  living*. 
Mrs.  Stephen  Hatc)iinso:i.  [ii  1848  the 
membei-ship  had  increased  to  tnirty- 
tliree.  Of  these  moi-e  thun  Inive 
shice  joined  the  Cluireh,  niuniphant. 
promin'^nt  among  wldch  nre  8r(?i)h(Mi 
Hntchinson.  Mr.  &  Mr*.  Stephen  Pea- 
body,  Samuel  Wheeiei*  and  Jon  is  G'"een. 

Th!^  Con^reg.itional  Church  wa-  form- 
ed many  ye  irs  j-cro.  but  there  wa'i  /  o 
I'pjj^ul.ir  organization  of  Metliodi>rs  till 
D.inif'l  Barkei-  was  stationed  here  in  1861. 
Dnrii  g  ilie  following  two  years  th«'i-e 
\\  a-i  a  o^reat  levival.  Ni»4'ht  aff<  r  n'ght 
lively  and  interestin<j:  meetini^?^  vvo't^ 
held  at  Mr.  Palm<  r's,  Mi*.  Hebb  ii-d's  or 
Mr.  Hairs.  It  is  an  undecided  quest ioii 
whether  such  i'eli«^ions  excitements  are 
advis;ible.  Certainly  a  pr()i)orLio  at"  re- 
action always  follows.  Mr.  Siiud  lii*  sue- 
c -eded  BaikM';  but  thougli  he  came 
over  from  Bai  tlert  every  (>tlier  Sunday, 
braving-  the  cold  wir^ds  and  deep  sim>\\>\ 
the  interest  irradiially  abated. 

From  this  time  till  the  refoini  move- 
ment, oidy  occasional  meetings  were 
lield.  City  ministers,  ()rtho(h>x  or 
Episcopal,  sometimes  preached  li  ilf  a 
(lav  dui  ino^  the  summer.  The  old  <  li  rch 
was  fast  .i^oint^  to  ruin,  to  say  noth^ni^  (d' 
the  people  themstdves.    The  temper. mce 
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wave  struck  Shelburne  broadside.  Such 
excitement,  such  rallying  to  the  work, 
such  confessions  of  weakness,  sucli 
promises  of  future  uprightness!  The 
blacker  the  sin  the  greater  the  retoruia- 
tion,  and  it  was  awful  to  hear  one  manly 
idol  after  another  shatter  himself  in  the 
presence  of  his  adoring  female  relative  s 
and  friends,  A  good,  moral  young  man, 
who  never  drank  a  glass  of  intoxicating 
liquor  in  his  lile,  was  nowhere;  but  the 
most  dissipated  were  greeted  with  deat- 
(iuing  cheers. 

Lecturers  labored  to  prove  that  alco- 
hol in  all  its  forms  was  a  deadly  poison, 
equal  to  arsenic  or  strychnine,  yet  one 
member  of  the  association  said  tliat  he 
had  probably  drank  a  barrel  for  every 
year  of  his  lite!  He  must  have  beeii 
poison  proof.  Only  one  person  in  ali^the 
town,  A.  J.  Bartleit,  ridiculed  the  moye- 
Uicnt  and  persi.^tently  refused  to  sign  th  3 
pledge, 

'•I'll  give  you  two  years. to  get  to  the 
end  of  your  rope,*'  he  said  one  diiy^  after 
a  hot  argument  with  an  enthusiastic 
Ironclad. 

lie  did  not  live  to  see  the  tulfiUment  of 
his  prophecy,  but  he  gave  theui  time 
enongh.  One  evening,  some  months  be- 
fore the  second  aniversary,  the  President 
requested  all  tiiose  present  who  hinl  not 
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sigiied  the  pledge  to  rise,  and  only  one 
solitary  Frenchman  responded.  Every- 
body had  reformed.  Tlie  work  vv;is  doiip. 
Wliat  sense  in  strn^t^ling  for  wliMt  we 
already  have?  The  K'-form  C\\\U  meet- 
ings cliaiLi^'ed  to  prayer  meetings.  Mr. 
W.  VY.  Baldwin,  the  Metliodiat  ndnister 
stationed  at  Gorham.  came  down  half 
a  day  each  Sabbath,  and  an  inteiest  was 
avvjike  ied  that  increased  during  the  next 
year,  when  Mr.  Chandier  preached.  Tlie 
meeting  house  was  repaired  and  rc-dedi- 
c  ited  in  September,  1877.  The  death  of 
Miss  Fannie  Hubbaid  the  folh)winij 
Sprin^;  bro'<e  up  the  choii-,  and  tliough 
we  have  many  good  singers,  n  )  choir 
has  since  been  organized. 

Mr.  Williams,  a  Con.^regational  minis- 
ter, stationed  at  Gilead.  preaches  here 
Sunday  alternoons ;  an  organ  has  been 
purchased;  a  communion  servn  e  pie- 
sented  by  the  sewing  circle,  and  a 
baptisujal  bo vvl  by  Mrs.  II,  I.  Burbank. 
Nothing  seem^s  to  be  lackinij  to  our  reli- 
gious society  but  the  main  ])art — a  dis- 
position in  the  minds  of  the,  people  to 
support  it  by  their  presence  in  tht;  luMise, 
their  appreciation  of  the  pre.ieher's 
effoi  ts,  and  the  cuUivation  of  a  chai  itable 
u  iseltish  spirit  i>mong  themselves. 
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SCHOOLS. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  the 
first  generation  obtained  an  education, 
hut  it  is  hardly  likely  there  were  reguhir 
schools  where  the  children  would  be 
obliged  to  go  long  distances  through  the 
woods.  Perhaps  some  went  back  to 
Massachusetts,  while  others  learned  at 
home.  A  little  later  we  find  plenty  of 
well  educated  men  and  women.  In 
Moses  Ingalls'  family  were  three  good 
teachers,  Frederick,  Nancy  and  Kobert. 
Some  sixty-five  years  ago  Robert,  or  as 
he  is  more  commonly  known,  Judi^e 
Ingalis,  kept  school  near  Moses  Rock. 
Among  his  scholars  was  a  half  grown 
hoy,  whose  parents  had  I'ecently  moved 
down  from  Randolph.  In  those  days 
Randolph  was  considered  far  removed 
from  the  benefits  ot  civilization,  and  Mr. 
Ing;ills  naturally  concluded  tne  boy 
would  be  behind  others  of  his  age.  ••C;in 
you  read?"  he  inquirt^d,  taking  up  the 
old  Periy's  spelling-book.  "I  can  read 
my  A  B  C's,"  replied  the  boy.  bashfully 
hanging  his  hea-l.  Slowh''  slipping  his 
finger  along  he  repeated  the  aiphnbet 
correcMy.  '"Ver}^  well.  Now  can't  you 
say  a-b  ab?*'  '  I  can  try,"  was  the 
mod(^st  answer.  With  the  same  slow 
precision  tliat  lesson  was  I'ead,  ti.en  the 
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nf^xt  and  the  next,  and  not  till  Mr.  In- 
galls  found  out  tijat  with  one  exception 
iiis  new  pupil  was  tlie  best  reader  and 
speller  in  scliool,  did  he  see  wl^ere  tiie 
lau^h  came  in.  Barker  Burbank  alj^o 
tau«^!it  lit  re,  and  was  called  one  of  the 
i)est  in-t motors  of  the  times,  often  spend- 
in^'  a  whole  noon-time  explaining  some 
of  VV^alsh's  problems  to  a  puzzled  scholar. 
To  this  school  came  the  Stowell  boys, 
the  Thompson  boys  and  EzcKiel  Evans* 
<^irls. 

Back  of  tlie  Philbrook  house,  close  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  stood  a  school- 
house,  where  Hannah  Mason  taught. 
Sometimes  scIh)oIs  were  kept  at  Capt. 
Evans'  or  Samuel  Emery's.  Susan  Gates. 
S  illy  Austin,  Elsie  Head  and  Lydia  Por- 
ter were  teachers  of  fifty  years  ago,  and 
g')()d  teachers  the3^  were,  too,  though 
they  never  heard  of  a  Normal  school  nor 
a  Teacher's  Insutute. 
The  Bean  Hill  school-house,  just  below 
*  H.  P.  Gates,  was  moved  up  about  half 
way  between  AU.in  and  Roswell  Pea- 
body's,  and  here  Merrill  C.  Forist  taught 
rchool  and  penmanship.  Mrs.  John 
Willis  kept  one  term  in  William  NewelPs 
barn  at  the  Dug  way  corner.  Isabel 
Gates,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Lary,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Bur- 
bank.  Judge  Burbank  and  Manson  Green 
are  a  few  of  many  experienced  and  popu- 
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];ir  teachers. 

The  text  books  formeiiy  nseJ  were  tlie 
UiKlerstaiuiin^  and  Americnn  readers, 
Perry's  an:l  Webster's  spelling~book>, 
Waish's  and  Welsh's  arithmetics,  and 
Oliiey's  tijeoi^raphy.  The  o:eoo:raphy 
would  be  quite  a  cuiinsity  to  yoe.ii;4'  |)eo- 
pie  iiow.  ^iiehi^ai],  Indiana  and  Illinois 
Vvere  territories.  Mis5issii)pi  Territory 
was  bounded  north  by  Tennesee,  e^»st  by 
Georgia,  south  b}^  Florida,  whieli  be- 
lonojcd  to  the  Spanisiu  and  we.st  by  tli<^ 
Mississi[)pi  river.  Louisiana  was  diyi<i- 
ed  into  two  governments,  State  and 
Ttn'i'iiory.  'I'h ;  State  comprised  the 
I-land  of  Orleans,  the  (;ounr,i-y  east  of  [li.^ 
Mississippi  to  the  P^^rdido.  ana  all  w<'st 
of  it  south  of  latitude  33'^*.  The  Territory 
was  boumled  «oiith  by  the  state  of 
Louisiaini,  west  by  M(^xico.  f'ast  by  Ten- 
nesee.  Kentucky,  and  Illinois  Mud  ?\[iss- 
issippi  territories,  and  north  l)}^  nn^x- 
plored  re,ii'ion=i.  Supposing'  one  of  ihe 
ti'achers  in  1815  or  *20  ha  1  thus  addr'-ss- 
ed  the  class  in  geoo-rapliy  :  -^Children, 
those  of  you  who  livti  to  be  eldeiny  men 
and  women  will  see  all  tiiat  blank  space 
on  the  map  of  the  United  Stat^^s  dotted 
with  towns  and  cities;  an  iron  horse, 
capable  of  diawino-  ten  or  a  dozmi  eairi- 
ages  as  lai-ge  as  tliis  school  roou),  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  in  one  minute,  will  carry 
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yoii  froiD  Geoi-ge  Green's  intervale  to 
the  fartlierest  verge  of  tiiat  unknovvu 
rngioii  iii  ei*^ht  or  ten  days.  Y  )u  will 
Iiaii'i  a  sh')ri:  letter  directed  to  a  fri^-nd 
in  Boston  ':o  a  man  at  the  depot,  and  in 
ten  ininntes  you  will  receive  tiie  ans^^  ej'. 
You  can  go  to  tlje  sununit  of  Mt.  Moiiali 
and  converse  in  your  ordinary  toiie-^ 
with  a  friend  in  Sheiburne  Addition. 
That  !)nrn!ng  spring  which  is  now  vf 
garde^l  Jis  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Virgi- 
nia will  prove  to  be  tiie  outlet  of  a  vast, 
snhtt-rraneau  laUe  of  oil,  much  snperior 
for  illuniinatiiig  purposes  to  tallow  can- 
die?  or  pitch  pine  knots,  ami  after  this 
oil  lias  come  into  general  use  a  new 
light  will  be  invented  or  discovered 
(w)uch?)  tiiat  will  rival  the  sun  in  brilli- 
ancy/' 

Wouldn't  the  whole  school  have  stop- 
ped study  to  listen  to  such  outrageous 
iallaciPsV  Wouldn't  ihe  parents  have 
b:^en  all  by  the  ears  and  the  counnitiee 
hf-e  1  bhuned  to  death  for  hiring  such  a 
t(  acher?  Yet  how  far  short  would  the 
|;ri)phecy  fall  of  the  j-eality?  Viewing 
the  lutuie  by  the  past,  have  we  the  right 
10  say  anything  is  impossible? 

E-q.  Bnrbank's  sons  and  A.  K.  Evans 
we  bi'licve  are  the  oidy  Shelburne  boys 
who  h-ave  been  througli  college,  and  the 
only  natives  now  engaged  in  teaching 
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are  the  Misses  Lary  and  Ernest  Hubbard* 
C.  S.  Cuiiimiiig-,  of  Paris,  is  nUo  a  suc- 
cessful and  popular  tcacber. 

The  law  allowiuf^  wouien  a  voice  in 
school  meetino-  is  of  no  practical  value 
in  this  conservative  town,  and  on  general 
principles  we  doubc  its  i>r*»prlety. 

San  ford  Hubbard,  Frinnie  Fliilbrook 
and  Edwaj'd  (^reen  are  examining  coui- 
niittee.  Mr.  Hubbard  is  said  to  be  very 
thorough  in  his  examinations,  and  who- 
ever lectfives  a  cei  titieate  uia^^  be  con- 
sidered amply  qualified  to  teach  all  the 
studies  required. 

The  way  in  vvhich  the  first  ^enei  atioii 
acquired  the  art  ot  siuii^ing  is  as  doubtful 
as  how  they  learned  the  alphabet.  As 
most  of  the  parents  were  sin^^'ers  perliaps 
the  children  took  it  up  naturally.  The 
lir^t  siu'^^ing  masters  tiiat  those  now 
living  can  reme  -nber,  were  Ken  ben  llo- 
bait  and  John  Kimball.  "Mr.  Kimb  ill 
could  sing  more  base  than  any  six  men 
now-a-days."  No  doubt  tiiey  could  :ill 
unike  good  music  from  the  pieces  in  the 
Plamlt;!  and  Halyn  nnd  the  Anci«Mit 
Lyre,  but  h;^ard  across]  ihe  wide  w;iste 
of  yejirs  perhaps  it  soumls  swevter  to- 
day than  at  first.  Jetlerson  Hubbard 
taught  in  the  chui  cli  souie  t!iiity-fonr  (u- 
five  years  ago.  and  used  a  book  in  vyhich 
figures  were  used  to  di^note   the  sound- 
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Horatio  Nc^well  was  the  last  singing 
master  here,  and  taught  in  the  red  school- 
liotise  above  the  villa>J^e. 

Before  chjsin,^  this  chapter  we  wish  to 
relate  a  little  incident  of  school  life;  one 
of  those  every  day  happenings  that  b(n-- 
der  so  closely  on  darksome  iragedi(\«. 
Little  Mary  Smith  went  down  to  scho<d 
one  morning  with  un  elder  sister.  The 
noveity  of  h  t  surroundings  soon  wore 
off,  and  she  slyly  started  for  home,  a^^ 
she  thought.  Elder  Samuel  VYheeh'r 
met  her  a  short  distance  below  the 
school-hou«e,  Jind  asked  her  name,  whose 
girl  she  was,  and  if  she  would  ride  with 
him.  H<r  baby  answers  he  could  not 
nnrlerstand,  but  as  slie  positively  de- 
(ilined  to  ride  he  drove  on.  told  the 
teiicher.  Betsey  Mann,  and  saw  the 
children  start  aft^^r  her.  Mi.  Wheeler 
stopped  at  Aaron  Peabody's.  and  the 
t  nnily  vvere  just  eating  dinner  when  the 
alarm  was  given  that  Mary  Smith  was 
lost.  ••0!"  exclaimed  the  old  gentle- 
ni.in,  "V\n  to  blan.e  for  that  I  I  ought 
to  have  taken  her  right  up.'"  Everyone 
joined  in  the  search.  The  hillsides  down 
to  the  brook,  and  the  pine  woods  below 
were  hunt<^d  over,  and  Mrs.  Smith,  half 
distracted  with  fear,  kept  calling  her 
name,  (or  they  thought  the  child  would 
recognize  and  answer  her  mother's  voice 
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if  within  liearing.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  so  small  a  child  could  have  wander- 
ed farther,  and  retracing  their  steps  they 
drew  off  the  pond,  aiid  searched  ihe 
mill  and  the  house  wiiich  was  unoccu- 
pied. Anxietj"  was  fast  deepening  to 
despair  when  some  one  suddenly  came 
across  her  in  the  pasture  north  of  the 
house,  fast  asleep  on  a  \oj^.  The  sudden 
reaction  of  feeling  completely  unnerved 
Mr.  Smith,  and  snatching  uj)  his  recover- 
ed baby,  he  cried  over  her  like  a  child. 
Tlie  possibility  that  a  few  steps  or  a,  lew 
minutes  might  have  consigiied  the  lUtle 
one  to  a  fearful  an  !  linoering  death,  is 
enough  to  cause  a  shiuider  even  in)w. 
When  Abigail  Leavitt  was  lo^-t  fnnn 
Esq.  Moses  Ingalls'  she  came  out  in 
Bethel  or  Newry.  But  a  quarter  ;i 
mile  more  to  the  ni^rthward  and  she 
would  have  missed  the  settlements,  and 
been  hopelessly  lost  in  a  vast,  unbrctken 
wilderness. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

Whatever  interests  and  diverts  ihe 
liiind  iii;»y  be  called  amiisenieiit,  even 
tlioii"4h  coiisidt^rable  physical  exertion  is 
nnn;4Med  with  it.  Before  men  played 
croquet  or  lawn  termis  they  took  pride 
in  trials  of  strength  or  courage.  Moses 
I i (galls  was  offered  a  lot  ot  land  to  climb 
the  smooth  incline  on  iIkj  north  side  of 
Mc.  Winthrop.  It  is  said  he  ran  up  in 
his  stocking  teet  as  easily  as  a  cat,  and 
thus,  by  a  single  exhibition  of  skill  and 
dariniJ:.  gained  a  remembrance  and  a 
monunient  that  Uiartyrs  and  heros  might 
envy. 

A  little  to  the  vves^  ot  the  top  of  Moses' 
Rock  (let  no  iconoclast  dare  change  its 
name)  may  be  seen  a  pine  stump.  It 
stands  under  a  projecting  ledge,  and 
leans  over  a  sheer  descent  of  at  least  a 
hundred  feet.  By  the  aid  of  a  tree  at 
the  foot  of  the  precipice  Thomas  Green, 
Jr.,  ciiuibed  up  and  cut  off  the  tree  that 
once  grew  on  it.  We  do  not  learn  how 
he  got  down.  Getting  up  seemed  to  be 
the  main  point,  and  he  evidentl}^  had 
laith  in  the  old  saying  that  his  weight 
would  bring  him  down. 
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Chopping  bees  were  quite  popular 
while  people  were  clearing  their  farms, 
and  must  have  been  fun,  inasmuch  as 
men  often  went  Ave  or  six  miles  and  con- 
sidered a  good  dinner  aiid  what  rum  tl>ev 
could  drink  as  ample  pay  for  a  iiard 
day's  work.  Two  sons  of  Amos  Peabody 
came  very  near  being  killed  at.  one  of 
these  gatherings.  They  wanted  to  go 
ouc  and  see  the  drive.  **Be  sure  and 
hallo  before  you  get  there/'  cautiontnl 
their  luotlier.  "O  yes,"  they  promised 
readily,  and  boy  like,  never  thought  of 
it  again.  In  their  eagerness  to  reach  the 
men  they  got  too  near,  and  were  caught 
by  tlie  falling  trees.  Aaron  was  thrown 
down  by  a  big  spruce,  but  the  limbs 
kept  It  from  quite  touching  the  groun  I, 
aiui  the  boy  was  got  out  uninjured, 
though  "'a  lien  could  liardly  have  crawl- 
ed throngii  where  he  lay.''  Enoch  fared 
worse ;  as  a  tree  came  down  over  him, 
hishea  I  and  shoulders  sh  >t  throngii  be- 
tween a  limb  and  the  body,  /)ut  so  clo-e 
was  the  chance  that  a  stub  grazed  his 
head,  cutting  a  gash  four  or  five  inches 
long. 

Oscar  Phipps,  a  brother  of  Pet  r 
Phipps,  was  instantly  killed  while  at 
work  for  Barker  Burbank.  Unele  Fletch- 
er saw  Joe  Connor  cmne  out  in  great 
liaste,  and  fearing  an  accident  he  caught 
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up  his  camphor  bottle,  that  ever  liaiid}* 
remedy  of  old  times,  and  hurried  to  llie 
clearing;  but  it  was  too  late  for  earthly 
remedies.  The  unfortunate  man's  skull 
had  been  crushed.  Such  casualities, 
however,  w^ere  not  common.  With  or- 
dinary care  the  work  was  not  particular- 
ly dangerous. 

Sportsmen  would  now  be  very  glad  to 
find  a  flock  of  pigeons,  especially  if  there 
was  to  be  a  shooting  match  with  an 
oystei  supper  at  the  end;  but  seventy 
live  ye^\rs  a<j^o  these  birds  were  so  thick 
that  everj^  effort  was  made  to  get  rid  of 
tiiciu.  Tney  were  caught  by  hundreds 
in  nt  t^  or  traps.  The  traps  were  made 
of  small  poles  arranged  like  the  front 
side  of  a  chicken  coop,  an  inch  or  two 
apart,  and  narrow  strips  of  board  were 
naih^d  round  the  edo:es,  making  a  soi  t  of 
la'g«\  shallow  box.  To  catch  the  birds 
tins  frame  was  propped  up  on  one  edge, 
a  rope  tied  to  the  i)r()p  and  carried  hack 
behind  a  screen  of  boughs  where  the 
hunter  was  hidden.  A  horizontal  bar  or 
})ole  wjis  put  up  six  or  eight  feet  h\^h 
tor  them  to  liglit  on,  and  grain  scattered 
under  the  trap.  One  by  one  they  flew 
down  from  the  pei-ch,  always  leaving 
one  as  a  sentinel ;  the  rope  was  pulled, 
the  trap  dropped,  and  the  unlucky  birds 
run  their  heads   up   through   the  slats 
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only  to  have  tbem  twisted  off.  They 
made  capital  soups  aad  ahicken  pies, 
''O  how  nice  and  tender  the  little  tilings 
would  be!"  we  exclaimed.  '^Tender!" 
with  a  contemptuous  smile  at  our  ignor- 
ance, ''they  were  tough  as  tiipe  and  blue 
as  whetstones !" 

One  morning,  as  many  as  fifty  years 
ago,  Amos  Ptabody  called  to  his  family: 
''Just  come  and  see  what  a  fiock  of 
pigeons!"  A  column  of  these  birds 
seem^^d  to  come  from  back  of  Old  Ci  ag 
and  stretch  across  the  eastern  bky  lo 
Moses*  K,ockc  For  some  time  neither 
end  could  be  seen,  nor  was  there  a  break 
in  the  line.  It  was  a  grand  exodus. 
Like  the  moose  and  deer  they  tied  be- 
fore the  advance  of  civilization. 

Wrestling  was  often  carried  to  such 
extremes  as  to  become  injurious.  Two 
young  fellows  got  into  a  dispute  one 
summer  evening,  and  one  eiideavored  to 
put  the  other  out  of  the  shed.  iln^y 
struggled  for  nearly  two  hours,  and  tae 
younger  and  lighter  of  the  pair,  nuw 
eighty  years  old,  says  he  never  fcurly  got 
over  it;  yet  he  thinks  it  a  terrible  thin^- 
for  a  boy  to  break  a  finger  or  black  an 
eye  playing  base  ball.  To  be  the  cham- 
pion wrestler  of  the  town  was  as  mucii 
honor  as  to  be  the  champi<)n  walker  now. 
A  man  wh  >  came  over  fi  om  Fryeburg 
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once  stumped  my  Siielburne  fellow  to 
lay  him  on  his  back.  He  was  pretty 
lieavy  and  self-confident,  and  for  some 
time  no  one  cared  to  take  hold  of  him; 
biU  the  night  of  Enoch  Emery's  husk- 
inoj,  when  the  good  liquor  made  them 
smart  and  brave  without  being  top- 
he.avy,  a  small,  lean,  wiry  fellow  stepped 
up  and  announced  himself  ready  to  up- 
hold the  honor  of  the  town.  After  a 
snort  struggle  the  Fryeburg  man  lifted 
his  little  opponent,  to  throw  him  over  his 
head;  hut  instead,  a  quick,  dexterous 
and  wholly  unexpected  turn  knocked 
liim  oft' his  legs,  and  down  he  wei  t  like  a 
iOg.  Alter  a  second  trial  the  sti'angcr 
ackn')wiedged  he  had  met  his  liiatch, 
and  the  hills  echoed  the  tiiumphant 
cheers. 

A  real  old-fasiiioned  dance  was  the 
place  for  plenty  of  pleasure.  One  gentle- 
man now  living  could  wear  out  a  pai)-  of 
thin  boots  during  the  night,  and  k(iep 
school  all  th<^  next  day.  At  a  grand  ball 
given  at  John  Chandlei's  Mrs.  George 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Green  each  wore  bla^'k 
siik  dresses;  the  short,  strait  skirt,  plain 
waist  and  sleeves,  requiring  only  >ix 
yaids  of  mateiial.  Otliers  wore  calico 
or  stamped  cambric.  A  mulatto  by  the 
name  of  Johnson  played  the  fiddle  till 
thi'ee  o'clock  In  the  morning. 
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In  1828  a  memagerie  was  exhibited  at 
Green's.  The  cages  cootahiing  lions, 
tigers,  leopards,  monkeys  and  ontj  with  a 
hyena  (or  kieny,  as  Mr.  Ordway  inform- 
ed his  boy)  were  arranged  round  the 
barn  yard,  and  seats  vvere  also  put  in  to 
accommodate  the  visitors.  'Vhe  big 
elephant  was  in  the  barn ;  tlie  doubie 
doors  being  just  high  enough  to  let  him 
through  without  scraping  his  baclv.  A 
tent  tor  the  circus  part  was  on  the  inter- 
vale close  by,  and  an  exhibition  of  wax- 
worlvs  in  the  house.  Mrs.  William 
Newell,  Mrs.  James  Austin  anJ  Mrs. 
Thomas  Green  attended,  eacti  with  an 
infant  a  few  weelvs  old.  Times  liave 
chani>ed  since  then.  Now-a-days-^wonien 
ignore  their  babies  as  far  as  possible, 
seldom  taking  chem  to  public  assemblies, 
and  never  to  church. 

One  Fourth  of  July  some  lifty  years 
ago  a  liberty  pole  was  r.iised  on  ihe  hili 
near  the  meeting  house,  i^lter  singing 
and  prayer  a  short  oration  wiis  delivt  red 
by  Judge  Ingalls,  and  the  audienct^  went 
down  to  Green's  tavern  to  dinn*'r. 

Formerly  gins  attended  huskings  an  1 
boys  quiltings,  and  alter  the  wojk  w.is 
doiH^,  they  had  a  dance.  When  farmers 
could  raise  a  hundred  bushels  ot  ears  of 
corn  to  the  acre  they  didn't  mind  a  little 
waste,    and  sometimes   the  coru  vva-^ 
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thrown  round  and  the  fodder  trampJed 
on  in  a  way  that  could  not  be  tolerated 
now.  Quilt ings,  too,  are  out  of  date. 
'No  irioi  e  are  made  of  the  pressed  woolen 
quilts  with  their  intricate  patterns  of 
roses  and  sunflowers.  Even  the  moie 
modern  patchwork  is  now  seldom  used 
for  anything-  but  tacked  puffs. 

Raisings  and  haulings  brought  to- 
gether ail  the  people  in  town,  and  were 
as  handy  tor  the  diffusion  of  news  as  a 
local  Tiewspaper.  When  Judge  Ingalls' 
barn  was  raised  the  dinner  was  tastefully 
arranged  on  a  long  table  out  of  doors, 
and  at  short  distances  apart  for  the  wliole 
leiigth  were  handsome  decanters  and 
glasses.  When  liquor  w^as  only  ten  cents 
a  quart,  with  no  prejudice  against  its 
use,  a  man  would  have  been  thought 
lacking  in  hospitality  had  he  neglected 
to  provide  a  plenty.  •^Didn't  people 
fi-rquently  get,  intoxicated?"  we  asked. 
••No;y()U  wouldn't  see  a  man  di-unk 
oftener  than  now.  The  liquor  was  better 
than  {\w  pizeu  stuff  you  get  now^  and 
didn't  fly  into  the  head."  At  Mr.  In- 
gails'  raising  Erastus  Hubbard  met  with 
quite  a  serious  accident.  He  lell  head- 
long from  the  plate  on  t)  a  pile  of  i-ocks. 
John  Burbank  and  Dr.  Watson,  who 
were  al*o  on  the  phue,  jumped  down 
a! id  lifted  him  u[)  before  those  near  him 
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could  move,  *'He*s  a  dear!  man ex- 
claimed some  one.  ^'Ono!''  he  replied 
almost  instant!}^  opening  his  eyes,  -"I'm 
better  than  aiij^  six  dead  men.*'  Dr, 
Howe  dressed  Ids  head,  which  was  badly 
cut,  and  he  declared  liimself  all  right, 
bnt  it  was  a  fortni<4ht  before  he  was 
again  able  to  work.  The  last  building 
moved  was  the  house  built  by  ElbriJge 
Peabody.  It  was  purchased  by  John 
Bennett  of  Gilead,  and  hauled  down  the 
rivet , 

A  company  of  thirty-five  or  forty 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Daniel 
Evans  used  to  triiin.  or  drill,  as  it  is  now 
called.  They  had  no  uniforms,  and  [)ai  t 
of  them  used  sticks  instead  of  guns,  bnt 
one  of  the  members  snys  they  con  10  go 
through  the  motions  as  well  as  the 
AVhite  Mountain  Rifles.  Warren  Coffin 
'>f  Gilead,  was  drunnner  and  Asa  Pea- 
body  tifer. 

There  was  another  company  nniny 
years  before  this,  but  only  the  lifVr. 
Enoch  Messer  is  remembered.  An  intter- 
estiug  incident  of  superstition  ami  a 
subsequent  tragedy  is  related  of  him. 
One  day  when  he  was  dressing  for  train- 
ii}g  his  wife  went  to  the  bureau  drawer 
for  his  tine  shirt,  and  tliere  ow  the  bosom 
was  a  spot  of  fresh  blood.  Shortly  after- 
ward he  went  out  to  shave  shingles  with 
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panied  by  a  lieavy  wind  that  seeiiieLl  to 
whirl  round  and  rouncl.  taking  evt^ry- 
thing  in  its  way.  Mr.  Griffin  saw  a  big 
pine  ti  ee  falling,  and  sprang  to  one  side, 
but  Mr.  Messer  stood  looking  right  up  at 
it.  It  struck  him  on  the  head  with  such 
force  as  to  drive  his  feet  into  the  ground 
and  break  nearly  every  bone  in  his  body. 
His  file,  which  was  found  in  his  pocket, 
was  afterward  owned  by  Enoch  Hub- 
bai'd. 

Youth  and  health  are  always  beautiful, 
but  some  of  the  Shelburue  girls  have 
possessed  even  more  of  Nature's  gifts. 
As  maiiy  are  long  since  dead  and  tL)ose 
who  remain  have  lost  their  girlish 
charm*,  it  will  provoke  no  jealousy  if  we 
particularize  a  few  of  these  old  time 
belles.  The  Porter  girls  were  all  blondes 
of  the  purest  type,  but  Sarah  (Mrs.  John 
Chandler)  was  called  the  prettiest  of  the 
seven  sisters.  The  Lary  girls  had  deli- 
cate wild  rose  complexions  and  large, 
bright  blue  eyes.  The  Evans  girls  were 
(larkia-.  and  Roxy  in  particular  had  bril- 
liant dark  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks.  Capt. 
Eva  IS*  adoj^ted  daughter,  Eliza,  had  a 
veiy  clear  white  complexion,  flaxen 
hair,  nnd  eyes  a  shade  or  two  darker. 
Siie  ami  Hepsy,  the  captain's  own 
daughter,   always   dressed    alike,  and 
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when  they  married  their  oucfiLs  were 
just  the  same. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  pass  tlie 
children  without  a  word  as  to  how  they 
amused  themselves  when  they  had  no 
store  playthings,  no  picture  books,  no 
boys  and  girls  magazine,  and  only  very 
rarely  a  taste  of  candy  or  oranges.  They 
had  pets;  an  owl,  a  cosset  lamb,  a  flock 
of  tamed  j)igeons.  One  littl  i  boy  had  a 
big  dog  that  was  broken  to  work  like  a 
horse.  He  could  haul  quite  a  load  of 
wood  in  a  little  cart  or  draw  his  master 
a  mile  or  more  at  a  smart  trot.  Others 
had  csteers  to  handy  and  use,  and  it  was 
a  great  treat  to  take  the  little  team  and 
carry  mother  and  sisters  out  visitinjj:. 
Elbridge  and  Koswell  Peabocly  used  to 
take  their  steers  across  the  Great  Island 
in  the  wititer  and  bring  Mrs.  Goodale 
and  her  daughter  Oelphina  over  on  the 
little  sled.  In  the  summer  Elbridge  had 
a  sort  of  cart  called  a  bumblebee;  the 
wheels  being  simply  wide  trucks  sawed 
from  a  huge  log.  Whej!  the  children 
were  contined  within  doors  they  parcluHl 
corn  in  the  ashes,  made  wooden  (>X(n. 
yokes,  windmills,  sawboys.  and  in  fact 
an  intinite  variety  of  playthings  that  af- 
forded as  much  pleasure  as  articles  cost- 
ing two  or  three  dollars  would  now. 
One  little  girl   had   a   play-house   in  a 
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liollow  pine  stnnip.  Her  tlolls  were 
only  bits  of  linen  rolled  np,  bnt  with 
their  aid  slie  enaeted  many  scenes  from 
an  ide-.il  di-ama,  dinamed  ninny  dream^i 
that  weie  nnver  told  and  never  realised, 
and  wove  many  fancies  that  tiie  fntnie 
washed  out  in  tears.  Tiie  day  before 
she  tirst  lelt  liome  to  work  ont  she  l)la\'- 
ed  till  the  alternDon  shadows  had  drank 
the  sunshine,  then  carefully  arranged 
the  little  caricatur*  s  of  humanit}^  in 
tindr  mossy  beds,  put  the  bai'U  door 
an  !  lelt  them,  n-ver  to  return  to  the 
fiev3  child  life  a::a{n.  At  present  our 
stock  of  recieations  issujall;  ba-e  ball 
is  played  out;  the  Maple  Leaves  are 
falleji;  the  Silver  Si ars  have  set ;  lyce- 
iims  fall  tiirough  for  want  of  su[)port. 
Oidy  the  Sevvini>'  Circle  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  town  seems  to  t!)rive,  and  occa- 
sloinill}^  gives  necktit;  festivals  or  oyster 
suppers. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  INDIANS, 

Newspapers  are  so  pleiitj^  now-M-days 
that  we  are  lamiiiar  wiih  all  tiie  deiaiis 
ot  lolly  and  ciiiiiti.  An  accuimt  ot  ihe 
killing  of  uiie  or  two  iiiea  by  Indians 
wunla  be  givon  but  a  pa&smg  tnungut, 
but  in  one's  own  town  sueli  iiiciatMiis 
assu.iitj  an  iiupurtaace  not  acc.ordt;d  uy 
tlie  world  at  lur^e. 

On  tiie  morning  of  August  3,  l/ol, 
just  one  liunUred  3  eai  s  a^o,  a  p.iriy  of 
six  Jndian.^i,  painted  aiid  armed  wnh 
guns  and  louianawks.  came  uut  ot  Uie 
woods  at  iiettiei,  tiien  ealied  budbury; 
there  liiey  took  lour  prisoiiers,  Jon  iLiian 
and  Beiijunun  Claik,  Jo.iallian  tttgar 
juid  Eleazer  rwitched.  At  Gilead  lin  y 
took  J.imes  i^eitingill,  but  lor  sonje  itn- 
known  rt-a^ou  ue  was  Killed  ami  scalju  d 
wnen  a  thort  uittance  iium  ilie  hou»e. 
Two  eniltireti,  Naney  aLd  K!5iei'hen  Mes- 
ser,  Were  playing  in  .i  brook  a  litile  lar- 
ther  on.  aoU  tne  indlans  a.-ke-i  Uiem  if 
any  nun  were  in  tne  next  li>>iise.  'L'l<ey 
never  eould  leli  wnat  possessed  them  lo 
unsvvei-  as  they  did.  ''Yes,  there  are  ten 
men,  and  tb-^y  all  liave  gnus.*'  liui 
their  unreasoning  answer  pi\,bably  saved 
lliL^ir  fatiier's  liie.  lor   he    was  alone  in 
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the  house.  a>h,l  had  often  said  he  never 
would  be  taki'n  alive. 

Jleiiiernberiiig  the  cruel,  treacherous 
natures  of  the  savage,  it  seeuis  wonder- 
ful that  they  did  not  kill  the  children 
outright,  instead  of  oidering-  them  to 
keep  on  (hjwn  to  Mr.  Peitingiirs.  To 
avoid  ])assing  a  house  iln^y  thought  so 
well  guardeu  the  Indians  crossed  the 
A!idroscogi;in  and  went  up  to  Hope 
Au.^tiifs,  on  the  north  side.  IL  re  tln-y 
killed  an  ox  aniJ  i)icked  up  eyei'yihing  of 
value.  No  iiann  was  d(»ue  the  family, 
tliougn  they  were  much  Iri^hteni'd,  and 
]\[rs.  Austin  sail! ;  '-My  Judy  and  my 
Jt-ems  hung  right  to  niy  clii+ir  all  the 
time  old  Tumpty  Magaii  was  there.'' 
Mr.  Austin  was  up  to  C;»pt.  Kidge's.  He 
saw  Peter  Pt)or  shot,  (h)wn,  and  frantic 
ail  h  lear  tied  down  ihe  mill  brook  and 
across  the  river  to  Deacon  Ingalls", 
wMjer<i  he  found  his  wite  and  chiloren. 
Elijah,  the  iJeaccMTs  son.  had  been  taken 
prisoDrr.  but  was  r<deased,  some  say  on 
account  oi  his  mo;h  r  s  griet,  one  it  Is 
more  I.keiy  their  (»wn  superstition  led 
them  to  respect  the  unfortunate  boy. 
Mr.  Kidge  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
To!3^  anil  certaiidy  he  did  seem  to  have 
a  good  undei'^tanding  with  his  unex- 
peeied  guests.  If  he  ha;l  untied  the 
pri?;oners'  hands,  as  Clark  begged  him  to 
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do.  tlie  I  i(li:ins  mi^lit  hivo  nil  been  cnp- 
tnred  v\  hile  down  in  Lh(j  cellar;  but  he 
not.  only  peniiitttd  tlieni  to  take  what 
t  hey  wanted,  but  even  brought  foi  wai  d 
things  himself. 

Ill  tlie  meant iuie,  Mr.  Messer  search- 
in*y  foi  his  cliildr.  n,  tnund  Mi's.  Peitin- 
<iill  vvalkir.o-  ihi;  floor  ami  wringing  lier 
hiiids.  ^vhile  all  arounti  her  were  bi(  ken 
disin  s  and  furnitii'e,  She  told  him  her 
hnsl/and  was  a  prisoner,  not  knov\ini^ 
his  more  tfirible  late.  Tiie  little  settle- 
ment coil:  eted  to^etinr.  and  Irarin;^  the 
sava.i^'e  enemies  mii;ht  r-.  turn,  they  went 
upon  Hark  Hill  and  spent  the  idght 
Bets}^  Mes>er  louitetMi  ytais  (dd.  carried 
her  biodier  8aii)u<d  o:*  her  back.  Nancy, 
her  sisier.  was  too  youn^^  to  lealize  ihe 
situation,  and  her  ^nly  memor}*  ot  tlie 
lei  rib:e  ni^ht  was  ilii^  irr.itatii  g  toitnro 
of  t!ie  black  tlies  an  i  mosquitoes.  The 
next  day  tile  settlers  t  )ok  their  cattle 
and  whit  lew  iionse.hold  articles  the}^ 
could  carry  and  went  to  Fryeburg  and 
stayed  till  spring, 

Tiiis  was  the  last  murderous  raid  the 
Indians  made  in  these  pai'ts,  but  for 
some  years  pa i  ties  of  them  appeared, 
occasional  13^  drinking,  lighting,  and 
scaring  wouK  n  and  child' en.  Five  or 
six  came  to  Mi.  Messer's  one  day, 
grjim  1  up  theif  knives,  dug  up  a  patch 
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•  )f  En;^lisii  ttn  jiipp  {ind  niveil  ronmJ  as 
though  possessed  ol  the  evil  one.  An= 
other  lot  went  to  Deacon  Green's  and 
Wanted  to  borrow  a  tin  dish.  Anxious 
to  ^ain  their  ^ood  will  Mrs.  Green  gave 
them  a  liew  pi.it  dipper.  They  then 
went  up  to  Chandler's,  got  a  supply  "of 
rum,  stopped  by  the  roadside  and  danc- 
ed, vvliile  one  of  tiie  jiumber  kept  time 
on  the  basin.  It  must  be  the  band  was 
ciieated  of  its  share  of  tiie  stimulant,  for 
tljough  one  alter  another  ol  the  dancers 
dropped  down  in  a  drunken  sleep  the 
uiusic  grew  more  ra[)id  and  vigorous. 
After  the  melody  was  ail  battered  out  of 
the  new  tin  dipper  the  "honest  injun" 
carried  it  back,  and  as  he  handed  it  to 
Mrs.  Gr(  en  with  a  polite  bow  he  over- 
balanced and  j/itched  headlong  into  the 
lii  e-j.  lace. 

Moll  LocKet  and  her  daughter.  Moll 
Sysnp.  used  to  pass  through  lieie  occa- 
sionaliy.  and  later  Billy  Wiiliaujs  and  his 
wife,  8ally  Mitchell,  made  and  sold  bas- 
k<  ts.  Tliey  had  two  little  boys,  one  of 
Avlii(*h  was  named  for  Toui  Hegan.  more 
c(Humoniy  called  by  old  people  Tumpty 
Magan.  Very  rarely  now  we  see  an 
Indian  pedler  witli  his  packs  of  fancy 
b  isk'  ts  and  bead-em broidcred  cushions, 
l)ut  he  bears  litrle  resemblance  to  his 
wild  and  savage  ancesters. 
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SIIELBURXE'S  SOLDIERS. 

Several  of  tlie  tirst  se'tlers  were  Eev- 
olutioiKiry  suLliers.  Evans,  Clemens, 
Wiieoiei",  Lai*}',  and  pejha[.'s  others  of 
wliieli  we  (lid  iioL  iiear.  Tom  Maiston 
iuid  ilosea  ifoinii*-  went  out  in  tne  18J2 
war,  and  never  reinrijed.  Samuel  VVil- 
feon,  Kouben  Hobart  and  Feter  Wheeler 
came  salely  back.  Mr,  Wheeler  was 
witii  Perry,  and  used  to  teil  how  the 
buUeis  led  on  deck,  seemingly-  as  thick 
as  hall-stones.  At  the  clo-e  of  the  war 
some  cniidreu  were  sLariieJ  by  a  "road 
lull  of  soldiers.''  One  ot  tbem  siOjjped 
anda.<5ked:  "Are  you  Anios  Peabody's 
ciiiidrenV"  "Yes,"  was  Lhe  asisvxei'. 
'•Well,  3^ou  can  tell  your  faiher  tnaL  you 
saw  JPeLer  Wlieeier  going  home  irunj 
war." 

Dui'ing  the  war  of  tiie  Rebellion  Sliel- 
burne  treely  oontributeii  to  the  liunuin 
sueriflce  required.  A  vohime  of  lemin- 
isce.ices  miglit  be  written  on  this  sub- 
ject t.ioa^n  we  could  never  litiy  trans- 
cribe the  bitter  pariings,  the  cxnau^iing 
iiiaicdies,  tiie  honor  aaJ  exeitemciit  *jf 
b-ittle,  tne  paintul  wounds,  the  r<^c«d.ec- 
tii»n  ot  w.iich  tei-ribh^  homesick  longings 
stirs  the  i.aracor.  and  sen^U  a  s[Mnpa- 
tlietic   thrill  tiirou^h  the  heurt  ot  the 
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listener.  Ono  of  the  first  to  respond  to 
ills  country's  call  was  Albion  Abbolt, 
HcJoptt'd  son  ot  Daniel  Evans.  He  was 
ill  the  5lIi  New  Hanipsliiie,  under  Col. 
Cj'oss,  and  sui)posed  to  inive  been  killed 
aL  Fredricksbnr^-.  A  comrade  stood  by 
I. is  side  w  hen  tne  orders  eaine  to  cliaige, 
and  ^horlJy  ailer  recognized  his  gun  aud 
knjp^acU,  which  were  covered  wiih 
lUooa.  iNothiiig  more  was  ever  heard. 
^Vnetner  he  was  in-tanily  killed  ;»nd 
buried  with  others  in  one  conjiuon 
g'iMVe,  or  was  wounded  and  languished 
ior  weeks  or  uiOnMis  in  hospital,  will 
never  be  known, 

lienery  Gates  enlisted  in  the  4th 
Maine  l">aLLejy.  He  Was  in  eleven  en- 
gftgi-m.'nts,  and  tliongii  never  wounded 
was  Oitt-n  neai  Iv  exnau  ted  with  laiigue. 

Uiie  oi  t!»e  Sauest  incidents  ol  his 
three  years'  campaign  was  the  execution 
ot  a  eleserter.  Tlie  solemn  and  impres- 
sive ceremoiiies.  and  ihe  tiagic  deatn  ot 
liie  pour  tellovv,  nnide  a  «leep  impression 
on  Ml".  Gates'  mind.  Ira  Gates  went 
tioni  Bofcto!)  in  tUe  Massachusetts  13th. 
feoiomon  VViis(>n  was  ivilled  at  the  battle 
ol  Fiedricksbuig. 

Daj-ins  Green  was  ilel.iiled  for  hospital 
daiy  at  ;Si»ip  Island,  where  Butler's 
divisi(jn  was  siationed.  Tbis  Island  is 
nine  miles  long  by  one  halt  mile  wide, 
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and  was  a  fasliionuble  resort  in  hot 
weather,  being  only  about  liiirty  miles 
from  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Green  smjs  one 
half  was  covered  with  siiow-wiiite  sand, 
and  the  otlier  with  hard  pine,  cedar  and 
ali^ators.  As  he  was  there  six  months, 
and  saw  an  alligator  sixteen  feet  long, 
we  allow  that  he  knows. 

Sanford  Hubbard.  Albert  Green  and 
Harlan  Ingalls  enlisted  toglither  in  liie 
Navy,  and  returned  in  saleLy  at  the  clotr: 
of  the  War. 

One  day  in  November,  1865.  while 
waiting  in  the  Eastern  dt^poi  at  FortlanU, 
we  noticed  two  caj's  lull  ol  ^.oldiers  who 
had  just  come  down  ivvin  AngusLa  on 
their  way  to  Wasliington.  A  guard 
stood  belore  die  door,  more  as  a  h»rm 
appari^ntly  than  a  precautioii.  for  on 
recognizing  our  com[)anion,  Ambio^e 
Jackman  threw  off  blue  overcoat,  and 
slipped  through  tiie  window  likt*  an  e^d. 
he  was  in  the  best  ol  spirits,  ami  sia}^  d 
till  just  before  the  ti'ain  stai  ted,  whcii 
with  the  co«)l  audaciiy  that  ch  uaetfi  izts 
him,  he  walked  up  to  the  guard  and  re- 
quested admitance.  He  ^oon  found  a 
way  to  get  back,  however,  bringing  his 
rations  with  him.  and  in  spite  ot  the 
mild  suggestion  of  the  condncttor  ••If  you 
are  a  soldier  3  0ur  place  is  back  with  the 
rest  ol  them,*'  he  remained  till  we  left  at 
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Dover.  M\\  Jackmaifs  native  wit  and 
.sin eudness,  cuiipleel  with  a  deniure  im- 
coiis  MOUbiiessot  evii.  can  ied  him  ihroiigli 
many  a  scra[)e  that  wimld  Ijave  tiitd  llie 
nerve  of  oK'hr  nier..  But  this  reckless 
amlaeity  charged  to  herijism  wlien  he 
nui!?ed  tiie  smaii  p(^x  patients  in  the 
hus[)ital,  niireed  the  sick  and  cared  tor 
the  dead  vvhtMi  they  were  so  loathsome 
w  ith  tiie  di.-ease  tliat  the  flesh  slouiihed 
from  tlieir  boiu^s. 

VVoodbtiiy  Jackman,  Delevan  Hub- 
bard. John  Newell,  Willianj  Ingalis 
and  Jinfns  lludgdon  enisled  in  ti)e  17Lh 
New  i:lami)shire,  but  were  transferred  to 
the  2d.  Mr.  Jackman  was  slighllj^ 
wounded  in  the  GeKysburg  battle,  and 
eame  home  in  the  fall.  Mr.  Hul)hard 
iovt  two  tiiigei's  from  his  right  hand 
while  in  camp  at  Concord,  and  was  soon 
after  dischaiged.  Mi'.  Newell  was  t.-iken 
sick  soon  alter  leaching  Washington, 
went  to  the  hospital  at  Philadelphia., 
and  -tayed  all  summer.  Mr.  Ingalls  and 
Mr.  Hodgdon  b(ah  died  and  their  re- 
mains were  brought  houie  for  burial. 

Leland  Phllbrook  died  of  spolted 
fever.  He  was  t)r(Might  home  ard  funeral 
services  held  at  Mr.  Hai  vey  Phil  brooks.' 

Josiali  Black  and  his  son^  did  not  en- 
list from  8helbnrne.  but  the  fannly 
moved  here  soon   alter,    and  are  well 
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known.  Mr.  Bhick  served  in  tbo  Ma'ne 
l.>t.  ;ind  lUtli.  He  vv;i«  Ptntionpd  one 
winter  Ml  IIa"|)>'r*s  F^  rry.  D.ivid  vva^  in 
the  5th  M'line  B.ittery.  nnd  saw  ni;inv 
h  ird  battles^.  Law.^on  was  wonnded  in 
the  leg  an  1  taken  prisoner  Ml  ChMnceilor- 
vilie.  A  letter  was  sid^seqiK-'uMy  receiv- 
ed from  M  chMplain  infonnin*!:  his  friends 
that  lie  snffered  ampntal ion  ot  his  leo^, 
and  died  only  ei;ilit  daj's  after,  Fre(l 
went  to  New  Orleans  when  ?c;ii"«ely  W(dl 
of  tn(»  nie  isles.  Tiiey  camped  on  the 
gi-ound  tlje  nii;ht  of  Iheir  arrival,  and 
tlion;;h  his  comrades  generously  cover- 
ed him  with  theii*  own  blankets,  he  -took 
cold  and  was  oblige  1  to  go  to  the  hospi- 
tal. He  b''g4'ed  to  he  sent  hack,  away 
from  the  enervating  clinjate  to  his  own 
noi'thern  home,  where  his  moth-T  and 
sistei's  conld  niir-^e  him  back  to  In  alth  : 
but  in  the  hurry  and  excitement  his  re- 
quest was  nnheed«^d.  He  ilien  sent  tor 
his  frieiul.  Lieut  Fisher,  to  come  and  .':ee 
hiui.  This  also  waMlenied.  The  ti-ans. 
porl  vessel  was  ready  to  sail  and  no 
])asses  could  l)e  ^L^ivtm.  The  [)oor  home- 
sick boy's  last  look  tested  on  the  pallid 
faces  of  his  sntVeiing  companion*,  and 
the  comp-issionati^  though  unfamiliar 
nurses ;  but  he  sleeps  as  sweetly  in  his 
unkno \vn  grave  bene:ntli  the  blui^  Louisi- 
ana  skies  as  though    watched    over  by 
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lovino:  friends. 

Isriiali  Spiller  enlisted  as  a  private, 
but  altei  w  ard  served  as  Macksmiih  in 
the  5th  Maine  Battery.  The  rtist  winter 
lie  was  in  camp  at  Ai'gusta  with  no  shel- 
ter iMit  a  tent.  Tliey  went  to  the  fr«»nC 
in  Ai>i'il,  and  Mr.  ;!>pilier  was  in  the 
seven  days'  march  under  McDo^vclI. 
Thon^li  never  actually  engag'r'd  in  battle, 
he  was  near  duriui;-  the  en^aji^ements  of 
Anteitaui,  Getiy?l)ur^,  Fredricksbur^^, 
AViiichesti  r.  The  WihJerness,  and  Bull 
Kun.  He  was  Ircqut-ntly  out  with  for- 
aging parties  when  cattle,  orchaids,  and 
ail  ku»ds  of  property  were  wontonl}^ 
Llesiroyed,  A  man  would  be  given  live 
minutes"  warning,  and  Ids  beautiful  house 
burneu  down,  leaving  him  wlLh  his  tani- 
ily  wiiliout  shelter.  One  time  they 
came  to  a  nice  k/oking  residence,  appar- 
ently deserted  except  by  a  young  girl, 
who  sat  on  the  door-step,  holding  a 
pretty  giey  hoise  by  a  long  line  while 
he  fed  round  the  door-yard.  On  pretense 
of  nitending  to  the  horses,  Mr.  8piiler 
went  round  the  coiner  of  the  house  and 
laid  low  vvhihi  the  captain  talked  to  the 
gii  1.  Presently  tlie  grey  poii}'^  fed  along 
ju>t  out  or  sigrit.  and  quick  as  thongiit 
the  saddle  and  bridle  were  shifted  Irom 
one  of  the  other  Viorses,  Mr.  Spiller 
sprang  on  his  back,  cut  the   rope  and 
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was  off  before  the  Soiuhern  girl  knew 
of  her  loss.  *'0!  :li;tiwas  real  mean'/' 
we  cried  iiidig  Kintly.  "'Wt^l,  yes;*'  he 
ailiiiitLed,  "ic  w.is  raiiier  a  mean  irieU  ; 
but  they  won  hi  have  done  the  same  to 
us."  Yes,  su  ih  y  w^onld;  burnt  our 
houses,  destroyed  our  crops,  hiid  waste 
our  orcliards,  killed  our  lloeks  and 
herds,  an  I  abused  our  women  and  chihl- 
leu.  but  tisat  the  tbriuues  of  war  uiade 
Virginia  the  battle-ground  instead  of 
New  Hampshire. 

In  the  lali  ot  1776,  when  the  Amei'lean 
anuy  at  Quebec  was  \i\  a  most  dephjrable 
condition,  twelve  deseiters  maile  tlu'ir 
appearance  in  Shtdburne.  Tht-y  weie 
Uiscoveied  by  Capt.  Iiid^'t;*s  negro,  and 
iiuiuced  to  come  to  the  liouse.  One  of 
their  n  imbcr  h  ul  been  left  at  Err«d.  be- 
ing too  much  exhausted  to  walK  farther. 
On  hearing  this,  Capt.  liid^^e.  accom- 
panit'd  b^'^  Mosus  lugalls,  then  about 
t:in-ty  years  old,  staried  in  quest  of  him. 
He  iiad  dragg^nl  inm-eU  to  a  little  stream 
to  drink,  and  too  wrak  to  rise,  or  per- 
haps too  despairing  to  care  to,  he  lay 
Oil  liis  lac»j  an  I  (lr.>wii -d.  Tliey  buried 
him  o(»  the  bank  of  the  little  river,  and 
in  memojy  of  his  fatj  called  it  Halt's 
strcau). 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

BUIIYING  GROUNDS. 

To  those  who  somethiies  ••pause  by 
soine  neglected  grave-yard  for  a  while  to 
muse  and  ponder."  a  j-hort  notice  ot  these 
sllt'iiL  cities  of  riie  lialt  forgotten  dead 
may  not  be  uninteresting. 

Perha[)s  the  tirst  spot  of  ground  given 
to  tlie  dead  in  the  now  settleineiit  is 
occupied  by  the  mutdated  remains  of 
Peter  Pocr.  He  lies  just  beh)W  tlie  hiil 
on  tlie  intervale  owned  by  Martin  Bur- 
bank.  8ouie  simple  memorial  should  be 
raised  over  his  grave  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  those  early  times,  when  the 
nervous  tears  of  w^omen  and  cldhJren 
turned  every  shadow  and  every  unwont- 
ed noise  into  a  hirking  foe,  and  the  hus- 
band and  lather  went  to  his  daily  work 
armed  as  for  battle. 

Many  of  tlie  old  families  were  buiied 
on  tiie  Porter  place,  Among  others 
weie  Oliver  Peabody  and  his  wife,  Mrs. 
itnnnels  and  her  daughter  Mary  Ann, 
who  (lied  of  throat  distemper.  Mr.  Kun- 
nels  disappeared  when  this  child  was  a 
few  lAionths  old,  and  was  never  heard 
from  after.  The  l  ailroad  cut  olf  one  end 
ot  thi5«  ya.id.  exposing  some  ol  the  coffins. 
IMany  were  removed  ta  a  new  yard,  and 
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doubtless  otliers  were  forgotten  or  un- 
known to  the.  livin.i>'. 

The  new  yard  below  the  stook  farm  is 
well  ki'pt.  <in  1  (3oiit  tins  a  number  of 
Isa  idsome  stones.  Esq.  BurDatdv's  is  a 
i^ranite  monumeiit.  Mai  tin  Buroaid\*s 
children,  who  died  with  diptliHiia.  were 
br»)nt;-iu  over  h^-rn.  LinleHattie  was  a 
l,)vely  (ddld,  and  Deatli  touclied  her  so 
li^'litly  that  the  lifeless  foi'm  was  almost; 
perfect  in  its  wjixen  fairness. 

Fl^'^cher  In^'alls  and  his  wife,  and 
Thomas  Hubbard  and  his  wife  aie  burit-d 
near  Mo-es  Hazeltine's.  The  i^raves  of 
Noah  Gould's  (diildren,  who  died  of 
throat  distem[)er,  are  mark<'d  by  plain 
grey  stones.  Melvina.  another  daughter 
of  Mr.  G()uld.  jumped  from  a  rock  while 
at  play,  and  received  fatal  injuries. 
Many  h  »vc  been  taken  up  froui  h  re  and 
rebuiied  in  a  new  yaid.  A  chiUl  five 
year>  old  that  h  id  been  f)uried  thirty 
years  was  fouutl  pctritied. 

On  the  hill  near  rhc  church  is  Gcoio^e 
Gr(^en*s  family  burying  yard. 

No  one  who  passes  can  fail  to  Jiotiee  a 
liti b' enclosure  liUed  with  ^hrubeiy  ?iear 
Otis  Evans*.  Tiu^  wlnte  headstone  re- 
cords (h*  nan:e  and  age  of  William 
Evans.  Tln^  untime'y  death  ol  this 
pr.)!ui-'ng  V'uing  niau  w^iil  alwiiys  be 
deeply  regreted  ;  not  only   by  his  own 
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fjiiiiily.  on  wi'oni  this  nffllction  tVii  with 
cnisliitio-  fni-ee.  but,  by  all  his  friends 
aii!l  acquaiiitunces. 

The  Evans.  Ci<^R)^n5  and  H  ads  are 
on  the  Jotham  Lary  place;  aiul  Mr.  Lary 
liinisclf  was  bi  ()uo;!it  back  from  Ma'ne, 
where  he  passed  the  hist.  3'(  ars  ot  his 
lite,  and  hiid  to  rest  near  the  home  of 
his  ycnuh. 

Tliree  generations  of  Austins  sleep  in 
the  yard  near  the  old  homestead. 

In  the  yard  m  ar  Mr.  Minard's  are  the 
lii^alls.  tlie  VViieelers.  the  Greens  and 
the  Piiilbrooks. 

On  the  hill  ni  fiont  of  Gates'  Cottage 
is  the  family  burying  ground  of  the 
Gates.  Mr.s.  Bazeleel  Gates  was  thrown 
troni  a  wagon  when  retUMi'ifr  from 
cliujeh.  and  instantly  killed.  Ann.i,  a 
pi'eity  little  Irish  girl,  and  a  protege  of 
Mi^s  Saiah  Gates,  died  of  consumption 
at  tlie  agf^  of  thii  teen. 

But  perhaps  rhe  most  pathetic  story 
of  the  delusiveness  of  hum  in  hopes  and 
the  certainty  of  sorrcnv  ami  disappoint- 
ment is  wriittMi  on  the  low  of  narrow 
m(Hinds  across  on<^  end  of  the  little  yard 
n\ir  the  Lead  Mie.e  brook.  Jacob 
Stevens  an  1  his  wife  came  to  Shelburne 
sonse  twenty-five  years  i\^o.  and  bouojht 
the  farm  owned  hy  Darius  Green.  They 
were   a    most  annable  and  industrious 
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couple,  and  managed  not  only  to  brin^ 
up  a  family  of  nine  children,  b'lt  saved  a 
competence.  The  childicn  were  strong 
and  healthy  looking,  but  some  tataliiy 
seemed  to  oversln^dovv  ihem.  The  tiisc 
sickness  was  the  last,  Harriet  died  dur- 
ing the  typhoid  fever.  A  married 
daughter,  Mrs.  Manson  Green,  and  three 
grown  up  sons,  Sime(in,  Henry  and 
Charles,  were  claimed  by  DeaLh  vvitliin 
12  yi-ars.  Broken  in  health  and  spirits 
Mr.  Stevens  was  the  next  victim,  and  in 
little  more  lhan  a  j^ear  Ellen,  the  young- 
est ihiughter,  followed  him.  It  would 
seem  that  th*?  insatiate  conqueror  was 
now  satistied.  Herbert,  the  youngest 
son,  married  Josie  Martin  and  remained 
at  home  with  his  motht?r.  He  was  a  tall, 
rugged  looking  young  Jiian,  the  very 
embodiment  ot  ht^ahhtul  lite,  A  liitle 
daughter  was  born,  but  the  sweet  blos- 
som faded  in  rive  short  montlis.  In  just 
two  years  an  infant  son  was  t;dven  trom 
the  dl-lated  tamily,  and  Herbert  was  in 
the  last  stages  of  consumption.  It  was 
a  sad  funeral,  doubly  sad,  but  the  s-ym- 
pathies  ol  the  triend^  and  neighbors  were 
not  so  much  for  ih^j  sorrow-stricken 
mother  and  sultering  lather  as  lor  the 
poor  old  grandmother,  souiterly  crnsli  'd 
ami  hel()less  she  "teemed  wht^n  led  out  to 
join  the   pioeession.      It    was   the  hL<t 
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time  she  rode  over  tlie  familiar  roucl  as  a 
moiiriier,  for  when  Herbert  died  she  was 
too  ill  to  see  him  laid  iii  his  last  resting- 
place.  Fur  six  mouths  she  battled  with 
incurable  disease,  litei'ally  stru^^tijliiig 
for  breath,  and  ihen  was  mercifully  re- 
leased. The  olde-t  sou,  Joseph,  urifted 
off  out  \ve?t,  and  from  there  to  Austi  alia 
and  has  been  lost  si^^ht  of  for  many 
y<^ars.  Living  oi"  dead  he  is  as  lost  to 
Ids  friends  as  though  sleeping  in  his 
grave.  Of  all  the  once  |)leasaut  family 
only  one  dau^ht'  r,  Mr^.  Loi-en  Evans, 
lemains.  As  we  have  read  the  suc- 
cessive chapters  in  this  stor^^  of  real 
life,  it  his  seemed  sadder  and  sadder, 
ih'Uiixh  we  ixuow  there  are  worse  afflic- 
tions than  death,  l)itterer  d'snpp'unt- 
ment  and  more  overwhelming  soir  >vv' 
over  the  wayward  living  than  over  the 
peaceful  dead. 

A  little  slate  headstone  marks  the  spit 
where  lie  two  chiMren  of  Stephen  Pea- 
body,  victims  of  throat  distemper; 
Amelia,  a  promising  cluld  of  ei;j[ht,  and 
Daniel  aged  two.  Little  Danny,  forty- 
seven  y^'ars  in  his  narrow  grave,  is  ^till 
a  precious  baby  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  his  friends.  Time  n^ver  shall  silver 
the  golden  liair  nor  wrinkle  the  rosy 
dimpU'd  face.  Enoch  Peabody  had  a 
sou  of  the  same  age,  and  hoping  to  es- 
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cape  the  pestilence  he  removed  to  Bei  liri. 
Allan  Pcabofly  Went  up  with  th<Mn,  and 
:u  he  drove  away  hitle  Allan,  hi<  nune- 
8jike.  said  sorrowfully:  "I  never'll  see 
El  a^ain.  '  "O  yes  yon  will,"  replied 
his  inothei-,  --next  vve<  k  yon  sliall  go 
down  Mnd  niak^  a  visit.*'  Bnt  he  ony 
sho«ik  his  o:olden  head  and  rept^ated 
sadly,  "I  neverMl  see  El  ao:;nn/'  And 
he  never  did.  The  dread  disease  th<y 
Hed  troin  was  on  tlieir  track,  and  littl<^ 
Allan's  next  week  was  in  eterniry.  In 
the  same  row  lies  Etlith,  oldest  dangljtei' 
of  R.  P.  Peabody, 

**Kow  shall  we  know  her?  We  were  so  sad, 
As  we  saw  hfr  last  in  her  grave  clothes  clad, 
But  tiie  cj-e  and  the  smile  shall  greet  us  there 
As  they  shone  on  earth,  but  more  dazzling  lair, 
And  in  robes  of  white  iu  that  radiant  sphere 
She  will  bear  the  likeness  she  once  bore  here." 

In  the  next  row  back  is  buried  all  that 
is  mortal  of  Mai'y  Ellen,  (ddest  dau^^hter 
of  AUan  Peabody,  a  lovely  and  intelli- 
«:ent  girl  ot  twenty-two.  Knowing  and 
loving*  her  from  childhood  perhaps  our 
judgement  may  be  partial,  but  to  us  she 
possessed  rare  capabilities  for  usefuhiess 
and  ha()piness.  With  only  limited 
school  privileges  she  acquired  a  thorough 
English  education,  and  was  conversant 
with  tht^  best  literature  of  the  day.  She 
was  in  failing  liealth  for  two  years,  and 
during  the  last  few  weeks  her  disease 
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Hssnmef]  a.  most  <li?tre«smo:  form;  but 
sh'^  was  paiieiU.  Mini  choei'fiil.  so  rcmark- 
aJ>ly  cheni  fnl  and  ev(Mi  lively  that  bur 
t<'vv  realizm]  how  near  she  stood  tu 
ettM  iiiiy.  8'  e  was  giad  to  go,  and 
thouuli  we  mourn  lier  loss,  we  believe  it 
is  her  iutinite  ;^aii].  We  leave  the?e 
sacred  enclosui-es  feelinij:  more  keenly 
than  ever  if  this  life  were  all.  '*vve  are  of 
ai!  men  most  miserable.*'  Our  friends 
slijj  from  our  embrace,  and  vaiidy  we 
strive  to  follow  their  flight  through  the 
darkness  ot  futurit}''.  No  tender  voice 
comes  back  to  cheer  us,  no  loving  hands 
stretch  out  to  guide  us,  but  an  inborn 
faith  points  to  a  single  star  of  hope, 
'  though  weeping  may  endure  for  a 
ni^'ht,  joy  cometh  in  the  morning." 


END  OF  PART  FIRST. 
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(Continued  irom  Mountaineer,  No.  6, 1881.) 
(History  of  Shelburne,  page  42.) 

****  ************ 

Three  or  four  years  later,  the  local 
agoj^t.  Barker  Biirbank,  hired  Ben 
Morse  and  Roswell  Peabody  to  crush 
the  ore  reniainino*  on  hand,  and  pack  it 
into  barrels. 

In  1855  the  ])roperty  changed  hands, 
an'1  about  tliat  nme  a  Mr.  Pinch  came 
on.  put  in  a  few  bhists.  and  partly 
emptied  one  shaft ;  but  nothing  came  of 
it.  and  for  \n  niy  years  after  the  mine 
was  deserted  r-ave  by  occasional  visitors, 
curious  to  see  the  rusty  machinery  and 
the  shafts,  which  were  only  round  spots 
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of  water,  blinkinoj  like  great  eyes  in  the 
sunlight.  The  dam  rotted  down,  rocks 
and  debris  buried  the  engine,  and  the 
houses  were  fast  going  to  ruin.  Finally 
the  machinery  was  sent  to  the  foundery 
at  Lancaster,  and  what  remained  of  the 
buildings  sold  to  Elbridge  Peabod}^ 

In  the  spring  of  1880  a  new  company 
was  organized  under  the  name  of  the 
Shelburne  Mining  Co.,  with  a  Capital 
Stock  of  $500,000.  The  office  is  at  No. 
93  Exchange  St.,  Portland.  Me.,  and  the 
President,  L.  D.  M.  Sweat,  and  all  the 
Directors  but  one  are  residents  of  that 
city. 

The  property  consists  of  a  tract  of 
mineral  land  eiofhty  rods  square,  having 
for  its  centre  tiie  main  shaft  sunk  by  the 
old  compnny.  In  his  report  of  the  mine. 
Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  State  geologist 
of  New  Hampshire,  says:  ^'The  ore 
closly  resembles  the  mass  of  ores  taken 
out  of  the  Comstock.  It  wouhl  puzzle 
most  of  us  to  separate  the  specimens 
from  Shelburne  and  ISTevada,  were  two 
l)iles  of  the  ore  from  the  two  localities 
mixed  toget)ier.  The  quantity  of  this 
ore  is  immense,  averaging  sixteen  feet 
thick  and  eighty  rods  long,  extending 
downward  indelinitely.  " 

"Quartz  from  the  very  bottom  of  the 
shaft  is  said  to  have   yieliled   1^10.00  in 
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gold,  besides  silver.  Excellent  speci- 
mens of  galena  have  also  come  from  a 
great  depth  as  well  as  handsome  pieces 
of  brittle  silver."** 

'•Four  samples  sent  by  the  company 
yieldeil : 

1st  sample,  564  per  cent  lead,  32  lbs 
silver  to  the  too. 

2d  sam})le,  43  per  cent  lead,  36  lbs 
silver  to  the  ton. 

3d  sample,  446  per  cent  lead,  648  lbs 
silver  to  the  ton. 

4th  sample.  426  per  cent  lead,  753  lbs 
silver  to  the  ton.*- 

Experts  of  thirty  years  ago,  among 
whom  are  Hodge  of  New  York,  Jack- 
son and  Richardson  of  Massachusetts, 
P]of  Avery  and  Dr.  Partz  all  agree 
t\)i\t  the  mine  is  very  valuable. 

Prof.  James  Hodge,  of  New  York, 
speaking  of  the  vein,  says :  "'It  is  per- 
manent, cannot  be  exhausted  in  depth 
nor  probably  in  length," 

Mr.  A.  A.  Hayes,  State  Assayer  of 
Massachusetts,  gives  the  following  re- 
sult of  his  assay  : 

1st  sample,  32  lbs  pure  silver  to  ton. 

2d  36 

3d  6477 

4ih  753  '  ' 

Di-.  Jackson,  in  his  report  to  the  New 
Hauipshii-e   Legislature,    remarks  that 
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''The  ore  contniiis  three  pounds  of  silver 
to  the  ton ;  hence  it  is  worth  $60  per 
ton  for  the  silver,  while  it  also  yields  70 
per  cent  of  lead." 

Frank  L.  Bartlett,  State  Assayer  of 
Maine,  gives  the  composition  of  the 
Shelbiirne  ore  as  follows: 

THE  MATRIX. 


Quartz,  .90 

Calcite.  .06 

Feldspar,  .03 

Clay  Slate,  .01 

THE  ORE. 

Argentiferous  Galena,  .90 

Zinc  Blend,  .05 

Copper  Prites.  .03 

Iron  Prites,  '02 


The  chart  of  the  shaft  sliows  a  perpen- 
dicular descent  of  fifty-eio:ht  feet,  then 
an  incline  of  about  60^^  to  the  northward. 
Several  short  drifts  or  tunnels  lead  from 
it  to  the  east  an(]  west.  The  upper  and 
most  important  one  extends  sixty-five 
feet  westerly,  antl  carries  a  rich  seam  of 
galena,  varying  fiom  a  few  inches  to 
two  teet  thick.  From  this  drift  was 
taken  the  specimen  exhibited  at  Syden- 
ham Palace  in  1851,  about  four  feet 
square,  and  weighing:  2400  lbs. 

Early  in  the  s])ring  of  1880.  E,  M. 
Hubbard  and  sons  built  a  dam  to  turn 
the  course  of  the  bi-ook,  and  soon  after 
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four  or  five  men,  under  tbe  direction  of 
Mr.  John  Johti^^on,  commenced  to  empty 
the  iiiHin  shaft.  The  stagnant,  milky- 
looking  water  was  very  oftensive,  and 
miiny  thought  the  foul  gasses  would 
generate  fevers;  but  nothing  vv<»rse  than 
headache  nnd  nausea  was  felt  by  those 
at  wo\k  around  it  They  tried  hauling 
up  the  water  by  hand,  but  it  ran  in  near- 
ly as  fast  as  they  could  dip  it  out.  Even 
after  the  engine  was  procured  it  was 
busy  work  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
flood  that  came  in  tiny  streams  from  all 
direetiohs. 

In  October  Washirgton  Newell  con- 
tracted to  put  up  a  shaft-house  and 
boarding-house  within  a  period  of  four 
weeks.  The  lumber  was  carred  down 
to  the  siding  from  Gorham  hauled  to 
the  mine  by  two  two-horse  teams,  and 
the  buildings  ready  to  use  at  the  specified 
time. 

The  works  are  well  worth  a  visit,  and 
will  be  a  great  addition  to  the  places  of 
intert^st  in  this  vicinity.  They  are  on 
the  Lead  Mine  Brook,  only  1  1-4  mile 
from  the  main  road.  The  last  half  mile 
is  quite  rough,  but  with  careful  drivers 
is  not  dangerous.  Crossing  a  long  pole 
bridge,  we  come  to  the  little  flat  where 
stood  the  buildings  of  the  old  company, 
the  sites  of  which  can  be   plainly  traced 
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by  a  rank  o^i  owth  of  grass  and  catnip. 
Thirty  rods  fui'ther  on  is  the  present 
boardingdionse,  20x40  feet,  containing 
sittino^-room,  office,  diidng  room,  store- 
room and  kitchen.  A  flight  of  stairs  in 
the  sitting-room  lead  to  the  chambers, 
fui'nished  with  mattresses  and  blankets. 
Mr  Harte  Coffin  boarded  a  few  wetks 
at  first,  bnt  !»ow  the  company  hire  a  cook 
and  board  the  men  themselves.  We 
passed  throngh  the  eiitire  honse,  and 
found  everything  in  Mr.  Libby's  doma'n 
in  perfect  order.  We  really  envied  him 
the  kitchen,  whicli  is  cool.  I'oomy  and 
very  pleasant,  if  one  is  not  dependent  on 
the  amount  of  passing  for  happiness. 
The  view  is  only  mountains  and  sky. 
but  these  are  susceptible  of  endless  and 
d  e  i  i  gh  t  f  u  1  variations. 

Tlie  shaft-house  is  30x50  and  18  teet 
posted,  and  has  recent)}^  been  painted 
brown.  On  one  side  is  placed  the  fifteen 
horse-power  engine,  tliat  hoists  the  ore 
and  workfe  tlie  |)U)np,  placed  some  210 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  water  has 
all  been  removed  from  the  shaft,  and 
with  the  punip  is  (\jsiiy  kr'[;t  out.  while 
a  brick  wall  k'^eps  back  niost  of  ihe  sur- 
face watei*.  The  explosive  used  is  Atlas 
power  D.,  (Giant  i)owder  2)  vvith  Glycer- 
ine as  a  basis  made  into  cartiidges. 
These  are  kej»t  carefully  locked  up  in  a 
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iittle  bnildln^  buck  on  the  hill.  The 
en^inerr.  Mr.  Harding,  kindly  explained 
the  method  of  dischai  gnio^  the  blasts  by 
electricity  when,  owing  to  dampness, 
fuse  cannot  be  used.  "VVtuMi  eight  or 
jsln«  blasts  are  all  connected  with  the 
batteiy  at  oncn  it  makes  everything 
rattle, "  a  ^d  the  c()ncussi{)n  of  nir  is  so 
great  tiiat  the  candles  are  instantly  put 
out.  A  telephone  intendt^d  for  use  in 
the  sl'.aft  was  of  no  practical  value, 
owing  t  )  these  vaiiations.  Just  then 
the  alarm  sounded,  iho  engineer  stepped 
back  to  his  post,  and  looking  down  in- 
to the  black  depths  we  could  see  the 
white  upturned  face  of  one  of  the  men 
slov^^lv  ai^cending.  The  bucket  moved 
quite  steadily,  and  by  puttiiig  out  his 
hand  he  kept  it  from  stricking  the  sides 
of  ti\e  shaft.  Only  one  accident  has 
happened.  Last  wintei*  Alvertou  Fare- 
well, of  Bethel,  was  struck  by  the  pump 
timbers  and  thi'owu  oiit.  He  fell  thirty- 
live  feet,  went  through  a  two  inch  plank, 
and  {{11  ten  feet  more  into  tiie  water. 
n<'  was  oadly  shaken  and  had  one  arm 
broken.  A  notice  posted  near  the  open- 
ing prohibits  the  engineer  from  lowering 
visitors  into  the  mine,  or  allowing  them 
to  descend  on  the  ladder  without  a 
special  permit  from  the  superintendent. 
It  was  no  bar  to  our  pleasure,   for  no 
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probable  combiiiatioii  of  circiiinstances 
will  ever  induce  us  to  lum^,  even  by  a 
two-infth  rope,  over  such  au  abyss.  The 
feelings  of  the  miners  when  first  intro- 
duced to  the  business,  is  quaintly  ex- 
pressed by  the  Frenchman,  who  says: 
*'You  don't  want  to  think  not  at  all  nor 
look  up;  if  you  do,  you  think  you're 
lost  sure." 

Mr.  George  D.  Holt,  the  present 
superintendent,  is  a  quiet,  afl'ible  g^mtle- 
man  of  acknowledged  business  capacity. 
The  following  tribute  to  his  mining 
qualifications  we  copy  from  the  Gold 
Hill  ISiews  of  March  5,  1881  : 

^•George  D.  Holt,  of  Gold  Hill  and 
Silver  City,  Nevada,  for  three  years 
superintendent  of  the  Niagara  G.  &  S. 
Mining  Co.'s  propf^rty,  and  a  worker  of 
other  mines  on  the  south  end  of  tha 
Comstock  is  an  experienced  mining 
engineer  an^J  draughtsman.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  making  the  draughts  of  thp. 
Gould  &  Cwvvv,  Overman,  Hale  and 
Norcross  and  otber  n  nv  and  extensive 
machinery  for  tiie  mines  and  mills  of  the 
Comstock,  and  was  formerly  draughts- 
man in  the  Union  Iron  works.  Proseott. 
Scott  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  the  builders 
of  most  of  the  heaviest  machinery  there 
in  use." 

The  Company  [)ropose  at  an  early 
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date  to  put  in  good  condition  the  road 
leading  from  tVie  mine  to  tlie  main  road 
by  the  way  of  E.  M.  Hubbard's.  This 
will  save  a  half  mile's  travel,  and  what 
is  more  important,  a  hard  pull  up  the 
Great  Hili.  If  our  people  had  a  little 
public  spirit,  and  were  anxious  to  help 
each  other,  we  have  no  doubt  the  com- 
pany might  have  been  induced  to  expend 
at  lea?t  half  as  much  on  the  other  road. 
It  would  be  money  in  the  pockets  of 
eveo'^  farmer  in  town  to  give  a  week's 
work  with  a  team  for  the  sake  of  having 
this  hill  cut  down.  But  no,  they  will  go 
on  year  after  year,  pulling  the  load  up 
one  way  and  holding  it  back  the  other, 
and  spending  more  time  and  strength 
after  trigs  than  it  would  need  to  carr}'- 
away  the  whole  hill  in  a  bushel  basket. 

A  dozen  small  cottages  will  be  built  at 
a  cost  not  exceeding  B200  each,  to  ac- 
commodate a  permanent  force  of  miners, 
doubtless  from  the  Eastern  Provinces. 
It  is  proposed  to  commence  shipping 
ore  at  regular  intervals,  say  once  a 
month  at  first,  and  oftener  as  circum- 
stances vvarrant  it.  Pa.y-day  is  the  10th 
of  every  month,  and  there  has  been  a 
standing  call  for  men  since  the  work  be- 
gan. 
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BY  MRS.  R.  P.  PEABODY. 

PART  SECOND 

THE  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  STOCK 
FARM. 

This  laro^e  and  valuable  piece  ot  prop- 
erty is  situated  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  from  3helburne  village,  and  is 
owned  by  Judge  E.  I.  Burbank  of  Bos- 
ton. 

The  nucleus,  so  to  speak,  is  the  farm 
of  his  father,  the  late  Barker  Burbank, 
to  which  has  been  added  the  farms  for- 
merly owned  by  Fletcher  Ino:alls,  Na- 
thaniel Porter.  Oliver  Peabody  and  Dea- 
con Edward  Green,  making  an  unbroken 
intervale  field  two  miles  in  lengtVi,  The 
hillsides,  for  the  same  distance,  have 
been  cleared  up  and  afford  ample  pas- 
turage for  one  hundred  and  twenty  head 
of  cattle.  The  house,  a  large  two  story 
building  with  extensive  ell,  carriage 
house,  workshop  and  woodshed,  was 
erected  by  Barker  Burbank  fortj^  years 
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a^o,  an*l  with  ilie  (exception  of  piazza, 
modernized  root' and  tower,  remains  un- 
changed. Probably  no  money  could 
purchase  the  dianu»nd  shaped  window 
panes  near  the  front  door,  or  tlie  narrow 
winding  front  stairs. 

The  view  from  the  house  and  grounds 
is  magnificent,  one  grand  picture  drawn 
and  ]3ainted  by  the  hand  of  ISTature.  You 
seem  to  stand  in  a  vast  amphitheatre, 
three  tiers  of  niountai?is  rising  on  either 
hand.  The  iiighest,  shadowy,  indistinct, 
is  outlined  against  the  bluf-gray  horizon; 
below  is  a  darker  range  heavily  wooded, 
and  lower  still  the  green  hillside  pas- 
tures. The  Androscoggin  winds  in  and 
out  WkQ  a  jeweled  necklace  thrown  care- 
lessly down  on  its  green  velvet  bed, 
darkling  like  jet  in  the  shadows,  flashing, 
sparkling,  twinkling  like  myriads  of 
diamonds  in  the  sunlight.  Here  and 
there  a  graceful  elm  or  maple  contributes 
to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  and  in 
these  days  of  reckless  change  and  doubt- 
ful improvement  it  is  good  to  see  the 
pile  of  rocks  and  row  of  choke  cherry 
bushes  spared  because  an  honored  father 
left  them  so. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Burbank  is  superintendent, 
and  employs  from  four  to  ten  men  on 
the  farm.  Passing  down  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  intervale  we  notice  first  a  two 
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acre  piece  of  Jerusalem  articliokes.  The 
plants  seemed  to  be  well  rooted,  and  the 
crop  is  said  to  yield  better  and  to  be 
more  nutricious  food  for  stock  than 
potatoes.  A  little  farther  on  are  fields 
of  carrots,  su^ar  beets,  turnips,  potatoes 
and  corn,  all  looking  finely  and  testify- 
ing to  the  experience  and  personal  over- 
sight of  the  superintendent.  All  these 
crops,  however,  are  but  accessories  or 
experiments,  the  leading  crop  is  hay,  of 
which  over  three  hundred  tons  are  raised 
yearly. 

Quite  a  strip  of  land  near  the  river 
bank  is  overflowed  at  high  water,  and  a 
sediment  deposited  which  acts  as  a  fer- 
tilizer. Some  of  this  sward  has  been  un- 
broken for  fifty  years,  and  still  produces 
a  fine  crop  of  grass.  Here  may  be  soen 
one  of  the  curious  freaks  of  Nature. 
What  was  once  a  bend  in  the  river  has 
filled  up,  making  a  level  field  several 
acres  in  extent,  <»n  which  grass  was 
growing  five  feet  tall.  On  the  new  river 
bank  were  trees  four  or  fiye  inches  in 
diameter. 

No  Surface  dressing  is  applied,  on  the 
principle  that  plants  receive  their  food 
in  the  form  of  gas,  and  where  this  is 
supplied  from  above  most  of  it  passes  oft' 
into  the  atmosphere  before  it  can  be 
utilized  for  vegetation.     Instead,  the 
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ground  is  earefiilly  plowed,  drcsged 
either  wiih  barnyard  manure  or  lime 
mixed  with  muck,  and  sown  in  the  fall 
with  grass  seed  aloiK?.  Most  other  far- 
raers  in  this  viciidt^^  seed  down  in  the 
spring  whh  oats  or  barley,  and  have  to 
complain  of  a  pour  catch.  We  noticed 
one  piece  in  particular  tliat  three  years 
ago  was  covered  with  dark  moss.  It 
was  treated  to  a  liberal  coat  of  oyster 
shell  lime,  and  now  cuts  two  tons  to 
the  acre. 

An  inexhaustible  bed  of  muck  supplies 
immense  quantities  of  valuable  fertilizer. 
Prof.  Jackson  analized  it  some  years  ago 
to  ascertain  for  what  crops  it  was  best 
suited.  Th^  Almighty  provides  a  sim- 
pler and  cheaper  test— experiment.  All 
crops,  so  far  as  tried,  do  well  on  it.  A 
very  luxuriant  growth  of  India  wheat 
stood  within  a  few  rods  of  the  cavity 
where  muck  had  been  taken  out.  Far- 
ther on  was  a  strip  of  potatoes  with 
fodder  corn  between  the  rows.  Two 
large  barns  have  been  built  in  the  field, 
and  are  very  convenient  if  work  is 
drivina:  or  a  sudden  shower  arises. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  to  us 
was  the  house  of  Fletelier  Ingalls,  still 
in  comfortable  order,  and  occupied  by 
one  of  the  workmen.  A  little  to  the 
west  is  the  cellar  over  which  stood  the 
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first  framed  house  in  town,  built  by 
Fletcher  Ingalls,  on  or  near  the  site,  we 
think,  of  Deacon  Ingalls'  log  liouse. 
Standing  on  this  spot  we  shuc  our  eyes 
to  the  wide  stretching  green  field  and 
see  only  a  tiny  clearing,  dotted  here  i\m\ 
there  with  blacKened  stumps,  and  shuc 
in  by  the  primeval  forest.  Just  across 
the  river  is  the  home  of  Hope  Austin, 
his  nearest  neighbor,  and  right  there 
fastens  the  little  boat,  their  only  means 
of  communication.  Wild  animals  and 
wilder  and  more  savage  In  Hans  lurk  in 
the  shadows ;  the  hardy  pioneer  stands 
his  gun  near  by  as  he  works,  and  the 
wife  and  mother  slys  out  to  the  spring  oi 
patch  of  berries,  ever}^  sense  on  the 
alert;  the  whirr  of  a  bird's  wing  or  the 
snap  of  a  dry  twig  sending  a  spasm  of 
fear  through  her  heart. 

One  hundred  years  ago!  Ah  me! 
How  short  the  roai  wIkmi  we  glance 
backward ;  how  far  it  stretches  into  fu- 
turity when  we  look  ahead.  Not  a  ves- 
tige now  remains  of  the  old  house.  No 
one  living  ever  saw  the  father  and 
mother  who  built  this  home  in  the  wil- 
derness and  reared  their  children  within 
its  walls;  but,  the  framed  house,  finished 
abont  three  weeks  before  the  birth  of 
Mrs.  Barker  Burbank,  is  still  in  ex- 
istence.   It  is  used  for  a  wood-.-h(Ml,  but 
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the  Jii{lo:e  ivproaclu's  liiniself  for  per- 
mittino^  such  desecration,  imd  intends  to 
pieserveit  as  a  memento  of  those  '*olden 
times."  We  suggest  that  it  be  restored 
as  nenrl}^  as  possible  to  its  original 
nppearanee,  and  furnisln^d  with  relics  of 
the  early  settlers,  of  which  ever3^  family 
has  one  or  more — a  straight-backed 
kitchen  cliair,  a  turnup  bedstead,  home 
made  bed  and  table  linen,  a  plain  glass 
tumbler  thin  as  paper,  a  tiny  stiver 
spoon,  or  a  piece  of  quaint  blue  and 
white  or  red  and  white  crockery.  The 
collection  w^ould  be  invaluable  for  itr, 
associations. 

The  pastures  lie  along  the  south  side 
of  the  highway,  and  are  well  cleared  and 
fenced.  Thirt}^  or  forty  head  of  young 
cattle  are  kept  in  the  lower  enclosure. 
We  noticed  some  fine  one  and  two  year 
olds,  and  one  that  was  curiously  marked 
like  both  parents,  one  side  being  Hol- 
stein  and  the  other  belted  Dutch,  In  the 
next  enclosure  were  live  or  six  bulls.  A 
large  matched  pair  of  belted  Dutch  have 
been  broken  to  work,  and  one  of  them  is 
frequently  driven  in  harness  by  Lincoln 
Hurbank,  a  sou  of  the  superintendent. 
The  Ayrshire  bull,  '^Son  of  Mars,"  and 
several  heifers  w^ere  in  another  field,  and 
still  further  on  a  herd  of  Jerseys.  These 
Jersey  heifers  are  handsome  and  delicate 
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as  deer,  and  are  considered  very  val- 
uable. Great  pains  are  taken  to  keep 
the  breed  pure,  nearly  every  animal  be- 
ing recorded  in  tlie  Herd  Book,  and 
some  of  the  pedigrees  extend  back  per- 
fectly pure  for  eiglity  years. 

We  stopped  here  just  a  moment  to  ad- 
mire a  silyery  sheet  of  water  formerly 
known  as  Moose  pond,  but  called 
by  the  more  euphonious  title  of  The 
Lake,  and  then  while  the  herdsman  went 
back  on  the  hills  for  the  cows  we  looked 
oyer  the  barns.  How  handy  everything 
is!  Such  a  nice  chance  for  a  woman  to 
do  chores!  This  was  our  first  envious 
thought.  You  see  we  know  what  ic  is 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  dozen  paii-s  of 
heels  or  horns  to  reach  the  last  creature 
in  the  row.  Here  the  tieups  are  parti- 
tioned into  stalls  holding  two  or  four 
animals,  and  each  fitted  with  a  heavy 
swing  door  that  closes  tiie  first  stall  as 
it  opens  the  second,  and  so  on.  Under 
these  barns  are  root  cellars. 

''Do  you  consider  silos  of  practical 
value?''  we  enquired, 

^'Certainly,  if  rightly  managed.  Most 
farmers  build  too  large.  Why  I  know 
farmers  in  Massachusetts  who  could  put 
their  whole  farm  into  the  silo.'' 

The  next  barn  contaiiis  a  row  of  stalls 
for  horses,  a  huge  m-al-chest,  hay  cutter 
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and  niixing-trongli.  All  the  )jor?e 
manure  is  shoveled  into  an  adjoining 
building,  where  it  is  worked  over  by 
swine.  A  large  number  of  Bt^kshires 
are  kept ;  every  out  of  the  way  corner 
was  full  of  them.  The  tool  room  is  filled 
with  the  tools  not  in  immediate  use, 
chains,  ploughs,  hoes,  harrows  and  rakes, 
thus  saving  time  usually  spent  in  hunt- 
ing for  articles  that  have  been  mys- 
teriously spirited  away. 

**This  I  call  the  hospital.  It  is  often 
expedient  to  remove  a  sick  animal  from 
the  rest  of  the  herd.''  And  passing 
through  the  numerous  whitewashed  pens, 
each  with  its  own  outside  door,  we 
thought  preparations  had  been  made  for 
a  general  prevalence  of  pleuro  pneu- 
monia or  epizootic.  So  many  doors  had 
been  opened  that  we  got  bewildered  and 
cannot  sa3'  whether  the  calves  weie  in  a 
separate  place  or  not,  but  we  saw  them 
somewhere,  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them,  of 
all  sizes  and  breeds.  Some  w^ere  very 
nice,  though  brought  up  on  skim  milk. 
One,  eight  months  old,  was  larger  than 
an  ordinary  yearling,  and  the  Swiss 
calt.  Young  Luna,''  was  a  sight  to 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  breed.  She 
has  large  logs  set  well  apart,  thick  wrin- 
kled neck,  big  ears,|sticking  straight 
out  like  signboards,  and  is  about  the 
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color  of  a  field  mouse. 

The  cows  were  now  slowly  winding 
down  the  hill,  and  turning  reluctantly 
from  the  comfortable  and  convenient 
barns,  we  climbed  into  the  raised  gallery 
along  one  side  the  barn-yard  to  watch 
them  file  in.  Jerseys  predominant — pale 
cream  color,  with  markings  of  dark  atid 
white,  slender  build,  small  head  and 
horns,  and  a  general  appearance  of  deli- 
cacy. Their  milk,  though  not  large  in 
quantity,  is  very  rich.  It  is  set  with 
milk  of  other  breeds,  however^  and  no 
trouble  is  noticed  in  churning  all  to- 
gether. For  ordinary  farmers^  and  by 
such  we  mean  those  who  have  no  inc«jme 
beyond  the  products  of  the  farm,  the 
Jersey  is  not  the  best  breed  of  cows  to 
keep.  Their  stock  is  small,  and  many 
think  them  not  hardy  enough  to  thrive 
on  scant  feed  in  open-work  barns.  We 
noticed  Victoria, Gravelotte  and  Nora,  all 
imported.  The  rest  are  as  like  as  two 
peas  in  a  pod,  and  only  the  intelligent 
herdsman,  William  Cotnam,  the  superin- 
tendent or  their  enthusiastic  owner  can 
tell  one  from  another.  The  four  year 
old  heifer,  ^*Zuider  Zee,''  is  remarkable 
for  size,  as  is  also  her  calf,  sired  by 
**llighland  Oliief."  A  noble  pair  of  oxm 
might  be  raised  from  such  a  cow.  and 
we  wonder  why  horses  should  supersede 
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these  trustj^  animals.  But  of  all  the 
herd  our  iiidivklual  choice  fell  or\ 
**Gyppy,"  a  beaiuifni  speckled  Ayrshire, 
and  her  dauc^hter,  "Pride  of  Shelbnrne." 
All  these  breeds  are  kept  pure,  and  a 
good  chance  is  afforded  to  obtain  first 
class  stock,  mnch  below  the  nsual  price. 
The  grain  is  stowed  in  the  Green  barn, 
an  t^iojhth  of  a  mile  abovf\  where  it  is 
threshed  and  ground.  The  house  on  this 
place  has  been  remodeled,  and  during 
the  summer  is  li-t  to  city  visitors.  Judge 
Burbank  also  owns  the  Gates  place  on 
the  north  side  the  river,  but  it  cannot 
properly  be  said  to  belong  to  the  stock 
farm,  as  no  work  is  done  on  it  except  to 
cut  the  hay. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the 
poultry,  which,  according  to  the  capital 
required,  is  the  best  paying  stock  on  any 
farm.  About  two  hundred  chickens 
were  encamped  around  the  back  door. 
Some  in  common  wooden  coops,  and  the 
very  youngest  in  smaller  ones  of  wire 
screen.  Plymouth  Rocks  are  kept  for 
mothers,  as  they  sit  steady  and  are  not 
inclined  to  rove,  but  the  brown  Leg- 
horns are  considered  the  best  egg  pro- 
ducers. 

The  water  supply  at  the  farm  Is  plenti- 
ful and  good.  A  well  forty-eight  feet  in 
depth  never  fails  to  supply  clear  cold 
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water,  and  a  new  acqueduct  was  laid 
this  fall  bringing  water  from  the  hills  to 
the  barn-yards  in  lead  pipe.  A  grove  of 
pines  has  been  set  out  at  the  west  end 
of  the  house.  They  make  rather  sombre 
shade  trees,  but  this  is  obviated  in  a 
measure  by  trimming  them  high.  Miss 
Mary  Wormwood,  the  housekeeper  fur 
many  years,  has  personal  oversight  of 
all  the  housework,  butter-making,  etc., 
and  in  the  summer  requires  the  assist- 
ance of  three  or  four  girls. 

Brilliant  hued  peacocks  display  their 
beauty  on  the  lawn,  doves  coo  and  flutter 
overhead,  pet  rabbits  hop  away,  then 
turn  and  look  back  with  pink  startled 
eyes,  a  tiny  white  boat  rocks  on  a  sheet 
of  water  near  by,  fanciful  summer- 
houses  stand  where  the  views  are  most 
delightffil,  horses  and  carriages,  every- 
thing combine  to  make  this  place  not 
only  a  resource  for  mojiey  making,  but  a 
pleusafit  home  where  the  owner  and  his 
family  can  spend  their  summers  in  quiet 
enioyment. 

:((  )ii  4<  jfc  )|i  ♦  >i< 

Perhaps  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Propri- 
etor of  the  White  Mountain  Stock  Farm 
may  not  be  uiiinterestiiig,  especially  to 
the  friends  of  his  boyhood,  to  whom  the 
re  nembrance  of  his  genial  good  nature 
and  strong  love  of  home,  are  more  fauiil- 
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iar  of  late  year^  than  his  presence. 

Robert  In^alls  Bnrbank  is  the  oldest 
son  of  Barker  Burbank,  son  of  Capt. 
Eliphalet  Burbank,  of  Gilead,  and  Polly 
In^alls,  only  child  of  Fletcher  In^alls. 

For  many  years  his  father  was  a  man 
of  wealth  and  influence,  a  social  and 
political  leader;  and  in  many  re- 
spects his  mother  was  the  most  note- 
worthy of  the  women  ot  Shelburne. 
Th  »uo^h  she  passed  most  of  her  lite,  a 
long  life  of  more  than  four  score  years, 
within  siojht  of  her  birth-place,  many  a 
travelled  lady  might  envy  her  attainments 
and  knowledge  ot  the  outside  world.  In 
her  family  were  doctors,  lawyers,  teach- 
ers, educated  men,  accomplished  and 
refined  women;  but  each  and  all  could 
find  in  mother  a  companion  capable  of 
underj-tanding  their  highest  aspirations. 
She  retained  her  faculties  to  the  end  of 
life,  and  ''mother's  room''  was  a  refuge 
where  cares  w^ere  made  lighter,  and 
troubles  forp^otten  by  loving  sympathy. 
The  aged  parents  now  sleep  their  last, 
long  slv^ep  together  in  the  little  cemetery 
overlooking  the  lake,  but;  their  memories 
will  live  for  generations  like  the  ever 
green  pines  that  wave  above  them. 

Robert  attended  the  common  schools 
until  far  enough  advanced  to  go  to 
Bethel  Academy,  where  he  w^as  a  pupil 
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of  that  veteran  teacher  X.  T.  True.  Af- 
terward he  taught  nhie  schools,  several 
of  them  hi  Shelbiiriie.  The  follo\vin«5 
anecdote  is  characteristic,  and  ilhistrat^s 
that  natural  kinduess  of  heart  that  ever 
seeks  to  life  up  the  h)vvly,  care  for  the 
ne^ijiected,  bring  lorward  the  diffident,  in 
short  that  tinds  its  greatest  jdeasure  in 
tlie  pleasure  of  others.  When  Mr.  Bur- 
bank  tauglit  school  in  the  Moses  Rock 
school-house,  he  numbered  among  his 
scholars  the  late  Nathaniel  Wells,  of 
Gotham,  then  living  at  Stephen  Pea- 
body's.  Mr.  WeJls  had  enjoyt^d  vi'ry 
limited  school  privileges,  and  conse- 
quently was  behind  others  of  his  age. 
Of  course  he  was  picked  vpon  and  tor- 
mented in  every  conceivable  way.  If 
his  p'ersecutors  had  been  only  boys  he 
wowld  have  held  his  own,  but  when  the 
big  girls  turned  against  him  he  was  de- 
fenceless, and  gallantly  bore  the  abuse 
in  silence.  One  noon,  however,  the 
teacher  happened  in  unexpectedly,  and 
caught  tlieni  in  th(*  midsc  of  their  cruel 
sport. 

am  asliamed  of  you  I'*  he  cried  in- 
dignantly to  the  blushing  girls.  **Only 
think  how  much  greater  your  advantages 
have  been  than  Nachaniers,  and  yet  your 
acquirements  are  snniUer  in  proportion 
than  his.    Xever  let  me  see  again  such 
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lanf^hii»«^  at  him  for  his  fliniculti«3.s.  try 
to  encourage  and  help  hnu." 

Mr.  Rurbaiik  oTadnated  from  Dart- 
mouth in  July,  and  wont  to  t'aui- 
bridge  Law  School,  but  left  the  next 
year  to  enter  the  (dilee  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster. ITf^re  he  remained  for  years  as 
Webster's  private  secretai3%  spending 
one  suvnmer  at  thnt  statesman's  farm  in 
Marshfield.  In  1840  he  entered  the  Mass. 
bar,  and  after  travelling  in  the  West 
made  his  home  permanently  in  Boston, 
where  he  has  held  many  ofliees  of  honor 
and  trust;  beitig  several  times  City  Coun- 
cillor, State  Kepresentative,  State  Sen- 
ator, Chief  Justice  of  one  of  the  Cit}^ 
CoiM'ts,  and  Commander  of  the  ',U]  Bat 
talion  and  1st  It  eg.  ^fa^isachusetts  Vol. 
Militia;  but  as  he  himsell  s:iys  '"always 
a  farmer,  the  liighest  honor  of  all.''  fTe 
is  also  a  writer  and  lr»eturer  of  note,  and 
frequently  lecrui-es  on  agriculture.  Two 
years  ago  he  delivered  a  course  of  lec- 
tures at  T^artmouth  Agricultural  Col- 
ege,  and  this  year  has  lieen  appointed 
lecturer  at  the  «ame  college. 

ITeraariied  Mi>s  T.i/zie  W.  Christie,  a 
wealth.y  and  highly  accomplished  lady, 
daughter  of  Daniel  M.  Christie,  LL.  D. 
of  Dover.  b3^  whom  he  has  two  children, 
a  son  and  daugliter  now  living.  Another 
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son  died  in  early  childhood. 

Immediately  after  liis  marriage,  Judge 
Burbank  and  his  bride  went  on  an  ex- 
tended tonr  through  Europe.  While 
visiting  the  gorgeous  palaces  of  Em- 
perors, the  National  galleries  of  art,  and 
the  ruins  of  Historical  Castles,  he  found 
time  to  inspect  the  most  noted  stock 
farms  of  the  world,  and  the  success  of 
breeders  intensirted  his  already  ardent 
love  for  farming  and  for  superior  stock. 

Several  years  before  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  formed  the  Idea  of  building  a 
summer  residence  somewhere  near  bis 
old  home,  but  was  induced  finally  to 
put  his  money  into  the  homestead  itself. 
The  buildings  have  been  repaired  and 
improved,  worn  out  fields  restored  to  fer- 
tility, nice  tences  built,  pastures  cleared 
up  and  stocked  with  the  best  animals  of 
all  breeds.  A  few  weeks  every  summer 
are  passed  here  by  the  Judge  and  his 
family,  and  all  visitors  are  welcomed 
with  impartial  courtesy. 
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APPENDIX. 

When  we  wrote  this  briet  and  imper- 
fect sketch  of  Shelburne  for  the  columns 
of  the  Mountaineer  we  did  not  realize 
how  many  eyes  would  scan  the  lines,  or 
how  many  memories  would  be  busy 
over  every  detail.  Traditions  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  for  generations 
always  become  more  or  less  changed,  and 
one  could  hardly  recognize  their  own  ex- 
ploits when  related  b^^  great-grand- 
children. Many  items  which  some  assure 
us  are  positive  facts  are  regarded  by 
others  a<^  gross  misrepresentations. 
However  the  errors  can  injure  no  one. 
for  we  believe  the  evil  men  do  should  be 
buried  with  them.  There  is  plenty  of 
good  in  every  nature  to  occupy  our 
thoughts  and  our  tongues,  and  if  in  one 
heart  has  been  roused  a  renewed  interest 
for  those  who  bore  the  '^burden  and  heat 
of  the  day/'  we  shall  not  have  written 
wholly  in  vain. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  become  fas- 
cinated with  these  old  time  heroes.  As 
the  ideal  character^  of  Byron  and  Shelley 
were  living  realities  to  sentimental  Isabel 
Sleaford,  real  beings  whom  she  knew 
nnd  loved,  so  these  hardy  backwoods- 
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men.  brave  to  meet  danger,  strong  to  en- 
dure disappointment,  these  saintly,  wo- 
men, patient,  self-denjin;^,  true-hearted, 
assume  the  individuality  of  old  friends. 
The  unsightly  log  houses  that  once 
covered  the  numerous  grass-grown  cav- 
ities called  "celiar-holes'''  are  pleasant 
homes,  ringing  with  the  happy  voices  of 
children,  or  breathing  the  hushed,  sol- 
emn accents  ot  prayer.  Religion  was 
more  than  an  empty  na,me  one  hundied 
years  ago;  and  though  often  bigoted,  in- 
tolerant and  unreasonable,  it  was  a  gov- 
erning power  in  tlieir  lives. 

We  regret  that  we  did  not  endej,vor 
to  write  a  reliable  HisL()ry,  but  as  it  is 
too  late  now,  the  most  evident  mistak^^'s 
will  be  corrected  here. 

1st.  Unintentionally  the  wife  of  Moses 
Inga) Is  was  given  to  his  -son  Frederick, 
and  vice  versa,  Mr.  Inga  lis  lived  near 
where  C.  J,  Lary  now  does,  and  Timothy 
Hodgdon's  grandparents  on  the  hill.  On 
Mr.  Ingails'  ninetieth  birthday  Mrs. 
Hodgdon,  whose  age  was  the  same,  call- 
ed upon  him  and  he  sleeved  her  home. 

2d.  Nathaniel  Porter  married  Sarah 
Ingalls,  a  grand-daughter  of  Daaiel  In- 
galls.  and  had  a  family  of  nine,  one  boy 
and  eight  girls  instead  of  seven.  Only 
one  has  died,  Polly,  Mrs.  Hezikiah  Ord- 
way.    Of  the  seyen  sisters  living,  Betsy, 


formerly  I\Ir?.  Supply  Stevenson,  is 
eighty-tour.  Hannah,  Mrs.  Emeiy  of 
Medforcl,  Mass.,  is  a  I'emaikabiy  well- 
preserved  ladv  of  ei«hty-cwo.  it  is 
rarelj^  that  so  large  a  family  grow  old 
without  a  break  in  the  circle. 

The  Messers  are  a  hard}^  and  prolific 
race.  Samuel,  a  son  ol  Stephen  Messer, 
has  not  been  heard  from  by  his  friends 
in  Shelburne  for  twenty-live  years,  but 
at  that  time  his  own  descendants  num- 
bered seventy-five.  Nancy  Messer  had 
twelve  children,  but  the  Peabody  ele- 
ment seemed  to  lack  constitution,  for 
one  half  of  them  died  young.  Still  her 
living  descendants  to-day  are  fifty-four. 
Betsy  Messer  had  ten  children  and  lost 
onl5"  one  in  childhood,  Eliza,  who  died  at 
the  age  ot  titteen,  of  a  white  swelling  on 
her  knee.  Her  daughter  Mary,  Mrs. 
William  Newell,  is  eighty-two,  and  the 
oldest  person  in  town. 

f  n  speaking  of  doctors  w^e  neglected  to 
state  how  people  fared  before  the  ad- 
vent of  Dr.  Howe.  Women  cared  for 
their  own  fMinilies. mostly,  always  laying 
up  a  store  «d  catnip,  spearmint,  tansy, 
mullein  leaves,  burdock,  etc.  If  these 
h(>rbs  were  cut  on  a  dry  morning  before 
dog  days  began,  they  would  cure  the 
most  common  ailments  to  which  ''flesh 
is  heir  to.''  Everyone  siived  a  big  bottle 
of  goose  oil  for  croup,  and  the  decanters 
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were  filled  with  rum,  brandy  and  some- 
times whiske3\  In  severe  cases  of  fever, 
childbirth  or  unknown  complications, 
Granny  Star  bird  was  sent  for.  She  went 
long  journeys  horseback,  and  was  called 
very  skillful,  doctoring  mostly  wiih 
roots  and  herbs.  Ezekiel  Evans  could 
pull  teeth,  and  people  had  to  stand  it 
without  the  aid  of  laughing  gas.  In  1832 
and  '33,  when  the  throat  distemper  rag»^d, 
Dr.  Howe  was  quite  young,  it  was  a  new 
disease,  and  he  lost  nearly  every  patient 
at  first.  Like  its  counterpart.  Diphtheria, 
it  swept  away  whole  families,  or  singled 
out  the  fairest  of  the  flock.  Stepheir 
Peabody  had  buried  two,  and  his  only 
remaining  child  lay  at  Death's  do'^r, 
when  u  travelling  doctor,  by  the  name  of 
Griswold,  passed  through  the  place. 
Hearing  of  the  peculiarly  sad  circum- 
stances at  Mr.  Peabody 's  he  called,  and 
after  seeing  the  child  declared  his  ability 
to  cure  her.  It  was  the  straw  held  to  a 
drowning  man,  but  the  afilicted  parents 
caught  eagerl}'  at  the  slender  hope  of 
saving  one  of  their  little  lamily.  The 
preset iption  was  given  to  the  nurse, 
Nancy  Peabody,  and  soon  there  was  a 
change  tor  the  better.  A  few  days  later 
Nathaniel  Wells,  the  hired  man,  was 
taken  sick.  Dr.  Howe  was  called,  but 
as  soon  as  he  lelt  the  nurse  turned  his 
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medicine  on  the  ashes,  and  tol lowed  Dr. 
Griswold's  directions.  When  Dr.  Howe 
made  liis  next  visit  he  found  the  patient 
decided Ij^  better. 

am  surprised,''  he  exclaimed,  vvitli 
professional  «:ravity,  '4  avn  reall}^  sur- 
prised to  see  what  effect  my  medicine 
has  had  on  Nathaniel.*' 

If  he  mistrusted  the  fate  of  his  pills 
and  potions  he  wisely  said  nothing,  but 
from  that  time  he  always  recommended 
Miss  Peaboily  as  nurse  wfien  he  had  a 
case  of  distemper. 

^'There  is  as  much  in  nursing,"  he  was 
wont  to  say,  ^-as  in  doctoring.'' 

In  the  account  of  tlve  Indian  raid,  we 
find  great  diversity.  Some  are  positive 
that  Capt.  Kindge  or  Ridge  lived  near 
Ot:s  Evans',  others  are  equally  certain 
that  his  house  stood  near  Martin  Bur- 
bank's.  We  incline  to  rhe  latter  opinion, 
for  Segar,  an  eye  witness,  says  in  his 
Narative:  ''After  this  we  went  with  the 
Indians  to  the  house,  where  Capt.  Kidge, 
the  owner  of  the  house,  with  his  wife 

and  children  were,  the  Indians  went 

out  and  scalped  Mr.  Poor."  Thus  giving 
the  impression  that  Mr.  Poor's  body  lay 
but  a  short  distance  from  Capt.  Ridge's 
liouse.  No  other  atrocity  was  ever 
committed  here,  but  for  many  years  In- 
dians occasional  1}^  passed  through  the 
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place  in  their  war  paint,  drinking,  danc- 
ing and  feasting  at  sonip  barn  or  by  the 
roadside.  The  old  revohuionary  soldiers 
had  a  strong  antipathy  to  the  very  sight 
of  them.  ^'Godfrey  knows,"  old  John 
Lary  used  to  say  to  his  friend  and  com- 
rade, Jonathan  Evans,  Sr.,  ^*\f  I  had  a 
gun  I'd  shoot  an  Indian  as  quick  as  I 
would  a  partridge,'' 

In  a  m  intion  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Rebellion  we  omitted  the  name  of  Cor- 
poral Ellery  Wheeler,  17th  N.  H. 

In  the  chapter  on  churches,  for  Barker 
read  Barber.  Many  will  remember  that 
good  but  accentric  minister.  It  was  his 
custom  to  pop  in  on  people  at  the  mo>t 
unreasonable  hours,  fn^quently  happen- 
ing in  to  breakfast  or  just  as  the  tatnily 
were  retiring.  It  is  an  excellt^nt  w  iy  to 
find  out  the  ''true  inwardness"  of  a 
church.  If  one  of  the  Elders  can  tumble 
over  the  barnyard  bars  about  dayh'ght 
and  spill  a  pail  of  new  milk  without 
losing  the  key  of  the  revival  melody  he 
was  humming,  there  can  be  no  question 
about  his  piety.  A  great  religious  ex- 
citement was  experienced  during  Mr. 
Barber's  sojourn  here,  bf^ginning  about 
the  time  of  Judge  Ingalls'  death,  and 
lasting  two  or  three  years.  Mr.  aiid  Mrs. 
James  Hall  were  prominent  supporters 
of  the  meetings,  and  their  House  was  a 


favorite  report  for  prayer  meetings.  Xow 
tliey  have  e^one  where  ^'prayer  i«i  changed 
to  praise,*'  others  have  movetl  away,  the 
enthusiastic  converts  have  ^rovvn  in- 
different, tl:e  tid.il  wave  of  reformation 
has  subsided.  This  generation  has  seen 
both  its  religions  and  temperance  re- 
vival, and  not  till  onr  children  take  onr 
places  can  there  be  such  intense  and 
general  enthnsiasm. 

Opr'ratioiis  have  been  indifinitely  sus- 
pended at  the  Lead  Mine,  but  our  mine 
is  still  tiiere.  and  some  da.y  the  right 
Company  will  come  along  and  unearth 
Its  hidden  riches. 

In  conclusion  we  quote  the  words  of  a 
Shelburne  boy  who  has  seen  other  and 
larger  places,  ^'Shelburne  is  just  as 
good  a  place  as  there  is  in  the  world. 
Always  plenty  of  work,  good  wages  and 
good  fo!k<5  to  work  for.'' 

THE  KND. 


